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This is the second edition of THE STORY OF DISARMAMENT. We have 
brought the summaries of the Test Ban and Disarmament negotiations 
up to date. 

Since our last printing at the end of July 1962, the two great 
nuclear powers, the USSR and the US, confronted each other over Cuba. 

A thermonuclear holocaust was averted by a hair's breadth. For the 
first time in history, men in position of power had to consider that 
if wrong decisions were made the destruction of civilization might re- 
sult. 

The Cuban situation is related to the disarmament problem in many 
ways. First, it gave us the kind of a nuclear war scare that should 
impress on every thinking person the importance of bringing the arms 
race tinder control, and second, it demonstrates that to perpetuate the 
risk of the destruction of civilization is not the right way to reduce 
tensions around the world in order to come to a disarmament agreement. 

We have to learn to think in new ways. We have to learn that dis- 
putes between nations and demands for social change cannot be resolved 
by physical force. These problems can only be settled by a spiritual 
renaissance, the responsible use of our vast technological knowledge, 
and world law. 

The technology we now know is so vast that if it were used today 
in peaceful pursuits it would enable the two-thirds of the hungry 
people of the world not only to be fed, but housed, clothed and educa- 
ted. With the knowledge and experience already at our command we could 
build a world that would provide for every single person more than the 
richest can hope for today. 

riv-. . 

This goal could perhaps be accomplished in the span of a genera- 
tion- -but only if DISARMAMENT under international law is achieved and 
WAR ABOLISHED as an instrument of policy among nations. 




•Additional copies may be secured at $1.00 each. 

Special bulk rates; 25-100 copies, 75£ each; 
over 100 copies, 50£ each. 

• Donations are welcome to enable widest possible coverage 
to libraries, schools, mailings, etc. 

• Comments and suggestions for future editions are solicited. 
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foreword 


This booklet is the product of careful research and is an attempt 
to present an objective account of both sides of the history of the 
disarmament negotiations and events of recent years. It is designed 
as a " springboard 1 ' for study and discussion and is not meant as the 
last word on a difficult subject. 

It is our hope that many such studies will be made throughout 
the USA and that these will be widely read and discussed. 



why we wrote 
this booklet 
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we compiled the information contained in this booklet. 

As we studied and read, the realisation came to us thatthe^ 
United States was not all white nor the Sov e n „ . eo 

depicted in our mass communication media. o quo 
Szilard in his article. For A Peace LobbjM 

"Manv oeoole have a black and white picture of the world. 

They believe that the nations fall into two classes; Lertcl" 
loving nations, and those which are not peace-loving. • 

France and England and, g.n.r.lly aP«Elng. 

Ganaany and Japan. «r. tTl.lr* . th. situation v.s 

but Germany and Japanr were not. 

"You can see current events in their historical perspective, 
provided that your passion for the truth prevails over your bx 
in favor of your own nation. 

We have tried in this booklet, after a great deal of study, 
to let the truth prevail. 

From a careful comparison of the ^^“soviet 

presented to the United Nations by ° " there are many points 

Union, we have come to the c0 “J“* i 2J f J #rence s to b e overcome. It 
of agreement and no insurmountable dif sides have the will 

is the conviction of our committee that it - d can make 

for a disarmament agreement, compromises o 
disarmament a present possibliity. 

Disarmament Committee .1 WasNeftee. D.C. WOMEN STRIKE FOR PEACE ID!! Mass. Washing 6.D.C. 

Martha Dudley 
Janice Holland 
Miriam Levin 
Gretchen Shaw 
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three myths 


Three myths appear to have gained such currency in the popular press 
that especial attention is required to dispel them. 

First it must be clearly understood that two series of negotia- 
tions have been proceeding concurrently over the past few years. 

The first series is the disarmament negotiations. The second series 
concerns the banning of nuclear tests. The requirements for control 
in these two different types of operations differ greatly and should 
not be confused. They are clearly separated in the paragraphs that 
follow. 


« ♦ 

The first myth is that the USSR refuses to accept any controls 
over the early stages of disarmament, but demands complete disarma- 
ment at once and no inspection until the last weapons are destroyed. 
The Soviet disarmament plan of September I 960 (used as the basis for 
negotiations prior to March 1962) is more specific and detailed in 
regard to controls than the United States plan of September 1961. 

Three stages of disarmament are proposed in both the above plans. 
In the first stage the USSR plan proposes to destroy all delivery 
systems (rockets, missiles, military aircraft, surface warships, sub- 
marines, etc.) so that all atomic weapons remaining would be useless, 
as the means of carrying the bombs to their targets would have been 
destroyed. 



The following is a partial quotation from the USSR plan, during 
this first step in disarmament: 

"in all countries parties to the agreement the control organi- 
zation will have its own staff, recruited internationally with due 
regard for the principle of equitable geographical distribution, and 
in accordance with the provisions of the treaty. The control organ- 
ization will distribute its inspectors over the territory of States 
in such a way as to enable them to start discharging their functions 
the moment States initiate the implementation of disarmament measures. 
Each Party to the treaty will undertake to give the inspectors and 
inspection teams timely and unrestricted access within its territory 
to any place where disarmament measures subject to verification are 
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being carried out or to any area in which on-the-spot inspection of 
such measures is to be made* 

"On-site international control will be established over the 
destruction of rocket weapons, military aircraft, surface warships, 
submarines and other means which can be used as vehicles fo 
and nydrogen weapons. 

"The control organization will have the right to inspect without 
hindrance all enterprises, plants, factories and ship-yards, previous- 
ly engaged wholly or in part in the production of rockets, aircral , 
surface warships, submarines and any other means of delivering nuclear 
weapons, in order to prevent the organization of clandestine Produc- 
tion of armaments which can be used as vehicles for atomic and hydrogen 
weapons. By agreement, permanent control teams may be establishe 
some plants and installations. " 

For a .-no re complete understanding of the Soviet position on 
controls, see text of the USSR plan included in this booklet. 


'Tilt ymforl/LS. objection^- 


T? vi t M+i-J ip 

vi ^ 

jVuK « J ' !X ' 


Before the opening of disarmament talks in Geneva on March lU 
1962, the United States objected that while the Soviets vere Jte in- 
to have inspection of arms destroyed they were unwilling to have in 
spection of the arms remaining. This seemed to be a major point of 
di sagreemen t • 

Let us examine this question. It is implied, of course, that 
unwillingness to open the USSR to unrestricted inspection in the 
first stages means the Soviets would try to re-make the 
as fast as they were destroying them. Is this a real possibility? 

Mineralogists and other specialists, by reading Soviet tech- 
nical journals, have a fairly accurate idea of the USSR s P™duction 
capacities on all fronts, and the uses to which this production is 
being put. The rebuilding of any great number of destroyed weapons 
would be almost impossible to conceal. 

Would a country planning to cheat by rebuilding destroyed arms 
offer to destroy all delivery systems in the first stage in one and 
one-half years, along with other drastic cuts in conventional 
pons and manpower? Would such a nation propose admitting the inter 
national inspection team, perhaps permanently, to the factories wl hich 
had made these weapons, as the USSR suggested? The factories, as well 
as the weapons, would have to be clandestinely duplicated. 

Furthermore, the USSR cannot at present supply all its civilian 
needs in addition to those of a military nature. Were ° f’" s- 

the large quantities of materials and labor necessary to rebuild des- 
troyed weapons, the shock to the civilian standard of living would be 
apparent to the most casual observer. 


'ifollSSKjmrpf p "first striker".. 
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The only remaining danger then, is the concealment of some mis- 
siles or atomic warheads. This is an admitted possibility, and one 
not readily removed even by unrestricted inspection of countries s 
large as the United States and the USSR. It is a risk which must be 
balanced against the dangers of a mounting ar " s spi £ a * a " 1 P 
of nuclear weapons to even small and very unstable nations. 

A possible counter balance might be an international police 
force under the UN, that would not be sufficiently large in is 
to be a threat to any single great nation but when combined with 
component police forces of other nations against a would-be aggres- 
sor would comprise a deterrent (but not an overwhelming force). 

The unwillingness of the USSR to submit to unrestricted in- 
spection until total disarmament has been achieved may be based upon 
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the fear that, since she is the weaker of the two great protagonists, 
the United States might be tempted to make a first strike against 
her if the exact location of her retaliatory missile bases were known. 
If we can imagine ourselves in the position of the Soviets, and re- 
member that our image ha^ been rendered no less terrible to her than 
hers to us, we will perhaps understand to some extent this Soviet 
posi ti on . 

However, it is not necessary to accept either the Soviet or the 
United States proposals on inspection. Several other plans have been 
devised which seem to render it unnecessary for us to "trust the Rus- 
sians" or for them to trust us. Probably the most notable is the 
Sohn plan which is at present under study by the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

3-fow tfeSodu Plmwoufifuiork , . .. 


The Sohn Plan would call for the US and the USSR to divide their 
own territories and possessions into an agreed equal number of parts, 
roughly equal in armed potential. Lists of arms in each area with- 
out disclosure of the location, would be prepared by each country and 
exchanged. To prevent large scale shifts of arms between areas, in- 
spection teams would be permitted at key transportation centers be- 
tween areas. The US would have the option to choose any one of the 
designated areas in the Soviet Union, and the Soviets could choose 
an area here. International inspection and verification would then 
be fully authorized in those two areas and disarmament under strict 
controls would proceed there until completion. The process would 
then be repeated in two new areas, and so on until disarmament had 
been completed in each area of each country. 

Tfe deference fetween tdfUS. and SofnP fans... 

The proposals for disarmament offered by the American government 
to the Geneva conference in April 1962 contained a feature of Zonal 
inspection reminiscent of the Sohn plan? The USSR rejected this plan. 
There is a tendency to confuse this plan with the Sohn plan. However, 
the American plan is very indefinite as to the amount of disarmament 

I to take place upon the opening of any zone. It allows for the pos- 
sibility of arms disclosure without disarmament. This American plan 
fails to meet the Soviet objection to complete inspection without com- 
plete di sarmament. The original Sohn plan, which called for each 
zone to be completely cleared of armaments and kept so after it was 
opened, concluded with complete disarmament by the time the inspec- 
tion was complete. Thus the Sohn plan would seem to meet the Soviet 
objection, but this plan has never been embodied in any disarmament 
proposal to date. 


Another valuable plan has been advanced by Arthur Wafkow in his 
book "The Limits of Defense . " Philip Noel Baker, Seymour Melman, 
David Singer and J . Orear have also offered workable ideas for en- 
forcing disarmament. Some combination of all the above plans would 
seem to offer hope of an inspection system that would be practically 
cheat-proof. 


QA yth number two 




The second myth is that the Soviet refusal to permit test ban 
treaty inspectors on her territory represents pure obstructionism. 


It should be explained here why inspection has assumed such im- 
portance in test ban negotiations. Involved are infinite technical 
complexities. But simply, the basic issues come down to this: nu- 

clear tests above a certain range of power will register on seismo- 
graphs, and the vibrations they cause will be distinctly different 
from those caused by earthquakes or other natural phenomena. Blasts 
of low power will also register on seismographs but it may not be 
clear what caused them -- earthquakes, thunder storms, or nuclear 
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explosions. Careful analysis of recorded data, taking into account 
readings obtained at several points, would make it possible to iden- 
tify up to 90 percent of all continental earthquakes. This was the 
opinion of the nuclear experts who in Geneva in 195& worked out the 
original international control system for policing a test t>an. The 
remaining 10 percent of suspicious events might be identified, the 
experts said, by inspection of the site. 


1 Now, four years later, there is a sizeable body of scientific 

opinion that believes the science of detection has advanced to such 
sensitivity that no clandestine nuclear test could occur, either above 
or under the ground, without detection by instruments already in op- 
eration within the borders of the nuclear nations. No further on- 
site inspection would be needed, according to this body of opinion. 

On the opposite side, however, remains the view that international 
on-site inspection is, indeed, as necessary as it was in 195& » if 
clandestine testing is to be pinned down and prevented. 

(jKyvdas some litffiientiafnsulspapers (woe-stated... 

In an article from Geneva by flora Lewis, the Washington Lost 
of March 19. 1962, said: 

11 The American position that international inspection is es- 
sential has run into the flat disbelief of most neutrals here, and 
even some Allied representatives have made it clear that they are back- 
ing the United States stand only with reluctance... 

11 Privately, members of most non— Communi st delegations have said 
they see no reasonable arguments against the Soviet stand that na- 
tional detection systems are now good enough to police a test ban ^ 
and that international on-site verification is not really necessary. 

("International inspection* 1 means on-site inspection of possible ^ 

nuclear explosions recorded sei smographically. "National inspection 
means that each nation would monitor underground and atmospheric 
explosion by means of sei smographic and other detection devices with- 
in its own borders.) 



The New York Times of March 23# 1962 also stated: 

{ "This has led some scientific advisers to the conclusion that 
a test ban with currently feasible monitoring techniques, but lit- 
tle or no inspection, would be acceptable. Their reasoning rests 
in part on the assumption that the risks of being caught in a vio- 
lation would outweigh the limited gains to be achieved in underground 
tests. " 

^wfetssorjeet^ m^wnty 7 speaks 

In the Harvard Crimson , publication of Harvard University, the 
following appeared on March 24, 1962 . 


) 


"Professor L. Don Leet thinks that the great detection dispute 
which separated American and Soviet negotiators - in January 1959 (and 
has kept them apart since), was based on scientiXi easily invalid, in- 
formation. The man who has beeri in charge of the University seis- 
"mograph station since 1931 is convinced that the Qerkner panel report 
which insisted that the US raise its inspection demands just when 
treaty plans had been settled, was simply dead wrong. 

" *They had data so insufficient that they shouldn*t have made 
any claims,* Leet said the other day in reference to the fourteen 
man advisory committee, *but they swore by their findings. The 
Russians took one look at the stuff, and laughed. And by God they 
were right. Any good seismologist would have laughed.* 


to 


"The crux of Leet*s 
study the problems of 


complaint is that the Berkner panel, formed 
the test detection, excluded professional 


The only members of the panel who had any seismo- 
logi cal experience were what Leet calls, not derisively but not re- 
spectfully, doodlebuggers. * This is a popular term for seismic 
prospect seismologists, electronic engineers who use a fraction of 
the know-how of earthquake station seismology. Leet himself is an 
earthquake station seismologist. 


^udificatwns (i jrtfo Cock ofsme -) ... 


i ^ 0t usin ? earthquake station sei smologi st s on a project like 
this, he explains, is like revising our measurement system with- 
out consulting the Bureau of Standards. 1 Others on the committee 
included representatives of instrument companies, and one man who, 
according to Leet, 'never took the equivalent of Nat. Sci. 10. 1 
Berlcner himself is a fairly well-known scientific administrator; 
he and nuclear physicist llans Bethe were the only members of the 
panel not associated with those who were awarded grants by the panel 
itself (for 1 further research* )• 11 

Thus it would seem possible that the on-site inspection demanded 
y the United States in March of 1962 had become unnecessary. 


number tdree-;.. 


third myth is the persistent assertion that the People's 
Hepublic of China would welcome a nuclear war with the West. Her 
leaders are frequently quoted to the effect that they could afford 
to lose large numbers of their people in such a conflict and still 
emerge with a considerable advantage over the Western powers. 

Se a ™ i"5* rV * ew with the British journalist Felix Greene on 

September 5, I960. Chou En-Lai . Premier of the People's Hepublic of 
unxna said; 

has al ]* a { s advocated peaceful coexistence among nations 
with different Social systems. Proceeding from this principle of 
peaceful, coexistence, the Chinese government recently again proposed 
that the countries of Asia, and those bordering on the Pacific, in- 
cluding the United States, should conclude a peaceful pact of mutual 
non-aggression, and turn this whole area into an area free of nuclear 
weapons. This proposal has wide support from world public opinion. 

partment! ^ pr ° P ° Sal Kas hurriedly rejected by the US State Ue- 

States^ffici > a'i 0 f >0Sa ^ ' al “° Sh ° WS that the a ^ e S at i°ns of the United 

belligerent*' 1 that n< "rhi r in neWSPaperS t0 the effect that "China is 
triet of different I"? re J ® c * % Peaceful coexistence between coun- 
0f diffe rent social systems", that "China wants to start a war 

ders The £hI™ s r VOlUti ° n \? nd £ ° fortb are groundless slan- 

The ? hin ® s ® government's proposal is not only in the interest 
of the people of China and the United States, but it is also in the 

on IZ° S 1 °L the P r Ple ° f ° ther Asian countries and those borieriSg 
Deri orf P r C tf XC \ Th ® Chine ? e People will work tirelessly over a long 
period of time together with the peoples of these countries, to bring 
this proposal to fruition." 6 


. . . 


r ??? been su Cgested that the conclusion of a pact for an atom- 

llttr. iC U) fFee China of the Pressure of American nu- 

lear weapons, (2) lessen the economic pressure on China which devel- 
opment of her own nuclear force would entail, and (3) leave Chinese 

rn?nit ove be rv f:Sed e i y s T rior in Asia - xA ® vnit * d 

in effect, be forced to retire to its own borders. 

facto^n^ 111 ^ 6 * 5 ' Chi ^ a needs her manpower on her farms and in her 
lactones. It is possible that negotiations looking toward a re- 

11 




a n nuclear-free Pacific might 

duction of China's armed manpowe r an 
open the door to a fruitful settlement. 

i q6o" Department of State Publi- 
"Documents on Disarmament 19 8 * £ ions Chou En-Lai's pro- 

cation 717 2 “ Ju ly 1961 - P a S advanced it several times, but dis- 
do sal and the fact that he has advanced u _ esture ..." As China 
misses it as "another meaningless propagan ^ ^ wiser t0 

will in time also possess at0 “^ h ^ a ^an’ leave competing forces as 
open the way to negotiation rather than . Lea 

the only alternative in settling disp Janice Holland 


* The description of the Sohn plan ntercollegiat^Conference on 

by Senator Joseph S cin^ol Swarthmore College. Swarthmore. Penn. 
Disarmament and Arms Control* 


ONLY A SUGGESTION 

Urfiond^ 

£2 S?n t ieSn°buSlng them over again 

wSsHsas «* r % R “ ht 

And the Heart of a Nation as never before 
la united when making Munitions of War. 

How happy the state of the world when It finds, 
wviat \c simDle to all mathematical minds, 

sf«sss.%» u»» ““ w ““r 

Enormops supplies ot «*»*”£ ^, er to count 
JS3ci°^ MM .h.u.d Rearmament cea«. 

S'SKS^.SSE -«■<■ m t*— » «» *££ 

(Prom Paneb. Augu»t ». l»3»> 


Reproduced by special permission of Punch, London 
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general and 
complete disarmament 
without depression 


Within the past few months two studies °f the ^onomxc 

of disarmament have pleased. p repa red by a committee of 

^ “* s ,h * 

work of United States experts. 

Ten leading economists ^^e^orl^dis^tnameit^could lead to 

rather than economic depression it 

governments planned for it adequately. 

Czechoslovakia and Venezuela, 

The experts' first point for con.l d.r.tl on .a. that 

rr^s. 0 «^d nl b°r;Ig*“»: v ri; d.;™*™. «•»« •««*. *»• • zp,rt ‘ 

agreed unanimously that this need not be 

The second major JT5.S 

?:;:„t%n;.^r.ir^%rdrn::’: e l r:.; p d„.nim,asiy «... « 

adjustments could be made r 


nJo6s directly ajjectttC^-. ■ 


I UWf wwv vr\* rm/yj rnw*v*> w ^ 

A stud, by Professor W.«. ^.‘‘"rittifn'u^t^if^tr- 

of th. members of the the United State, mould 

sons whose jobs would b ? 3Q 000 f rom the armed forces, 

be 4 , 500 . 000 . This would include 2,530.0 lf32 0,000 from indus- 

700.000 civilian employees of the services ana . p 
tries working for military purposes. 

Professor Leontief said that mor ® ^".^“^[^ustJiest llr- 

elimi nations in the United S <**?f e s) radio, ordnance, ships and 
craft and parts (including missiles), radio. 


and Social^ Council , United Nations, New York. 


I 
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boats. Ho estimated that an 1 2 C spread 0 ovor°the r period of the dis- 

ernment and private expenditure spread over th P 
armament process could keep up the lejeljrt. 

The United Nations report says that "there are so many com- 
peting claims for usefully ^establish a scale of prior- 

.r. .„d d.scrlb.d .si 


• Raising standards of personal consumption of goods and services 

e Expanding or modernising productive capacity through investment 
in new plant and equipment# 


•Promoting housing construction, urban renewal, including slum 
clearance and rural development. 



• Improving and expanding facilities for education, 
social security, cultural development, scientific 


health, welfare, 
research, etc. 


r J^ienf art (joes onto — 


•'The promotion of economic and social development in under- 
developed countries is one of the most important ways ^ vhich^the 
resources released by disarmament could be put to use. Two thir 
If thl world's population lives in countries that obtain only a 

Hart Of the benefits which modern technology and science are 

££ pSii.. .r „»d.r-d.,.i.p.d ....... 

determined to raise their levels of living, * n d *he ^th^do si. 
more industrialised countries have undertaken to help them do 

1 SSar^Tw^- 

SsMs^’us.^Jsa^ssSj^|r- 

a-j-jerur.: ss.-isr::™ u s . :::s » 

for exports from existing sources of supp y 
fairly easily from existing capacities. 

11 The release of scientific and technical manpower would make 
it possible to encourage programmes of basic scientific researc 
in fields which have hitherto been neglected. 


joint resenrvdjorsm ^ ... 


/ 


"Disarmament would also open up posi sibi ^ t ^ es . Ji^the^" 

national ventures of an even more ambitious kind, incl e _ Qf . aT . eh 
utilisation of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, space research, 
the exploration of the Arctic and Antartic for the benefit of man 
kind, and projects to change the climates of large ar ® 
world. Joint research into the earth's interior may lead 
coveries that would be of real value to the whole worl . 

"It is evident from the foregoing illustrative discussion of 
the magnitude of current and impending needs that the resources 
freed by disarmament would not be large enough for the many claims 
upon them. Though it would take active decisions by governments in 
light of national and international needs to set in motion the ne- 
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cessary programmes for employing the released resources, it seems 
abundantly clear that no country need fear a lack of 

n^iit opportunities for the resources that would become available to 
it" through disarmament.” 


J^mpects 6ryfona0vrytnmpj)e<y>fer-. 


A special section of the UN report, "Some Social Consequences 
of Disarmament," says, "Human life would acquire a new meaning, 
once war and preparations for war were eliminated. The whole Pros- 
pect of life would be brightened, especially for young people about 
to enter a profession or found a family. There would no longer be 
any separation from the family for compulsory military service... 




C£»i 


Careful economic planning is set forth in the UN report as the 
main requirement to prevent immediate depression, long-range stag- 
nation of growth, and structural dislocations as a result of disar- 
mament, Optimism about conversion to peace production is based in 
part on the successful adjustment made by all economies after World 
War XX, US experience after the Korean hostilities is similarly 
cited. The report states: 

"All the problems and difficulties of transition connected with 
disarmament could be met by appropriate national and international 
measures. There should thus be no doubt that the diversion to peace- 
ful purposes of the resources now in military use could be accomplished 
to the benefit of all countries and lead to the improvement of world 
economic and social conditions. The achievement of general and com- 
plete disarmament would be an unqualified blessing to all mankind. 1 ' 


On March 4, 1962, William C. Foster, director of the US Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, released a report on "Economic Im- 
pacts of Disarmament,"** which had been submitted to him on October 
24, 1961, by Professor Emil Benoit of Columbia University on behalf 
of a panel of government, industry, and labor economists of which he 
was chairman. 


Economic 


fomfafae 

This report said that the American economy could meet without 
serious long-term difficulty the huge cut in defense spending which 
would result from a general disarmament agreement with the Soviet 
Union. This cut in defense spending 11 should create small danger of 
provoking immediate depression in our economy, assuming sensible 
adjustment policies and vigorous government leadership to dispel 
adverse effects on business and consumer anticipations and to pro- 
vide reassurance that aggregate demand will not be allowed to de- 
cline precipitately ... .These problems can be mastered by application 
of appropriate policies, the chief obstacles to which would be 
political resistance rather than deficiencies in our economic knowledge 



11 


♦This report is entitled " Economic and Social Consequences of Dis - 
armament 11 . and may be obtained from the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, United Nations, New York. 

♦♦This report is entitled, Economic Impacts of Disarmament , 
Publication 2, January 1962, and may be obtained from the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Original illustration by JANICE HOLLAND 


Dr. Herman J. Muller, Nobel Prize winning 
geneticist, believes that this impairment of the 
apparently normal will be a much greater total 
burden on the human race than the increased 
number of obvious defectives. He warns: “Our 
genetic heritage is the most precious thing we 


have. If it deteriorates, we deteriorate. The hu- 
man race must become genetic conscious . . . 

(Aside from this genetic damage] the tests are 
doing more harm than good because they raise 
war feelings between nations.” 
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summary of 

disarmament negotiations, 
1945-1962 

by Lorraine Nelson 

Disarmament negotiations have gone on since the end of World War IX* 
The result has always been the same, deadlock* That is where things 
stand now -- on dead center — as the 18-Nation Committee gets down 
to serious work in Geneva. 

How to get off dead center is the heart of the matter. How can 
the treacherous treadmill of terror and counter-terror, threats and 
counter-threats, and ever mounting weapons of annihilation, be brought 
under mankind's control? 

To decide what can be done, it is necessary to understand what 
has been tried before. What follows, therefore, is a brief review 
of the disarmament negotiations of the past sixteen years. 


One year after the end of World War II, negotiations to rid the 
world of its newest, and worst, weapon of war were opened at the United 
Nations when the United States submitted its plan for the international 
control of atomic energy. This plan was thereafter known for the man 
who introduced it, Bernard M. Baruch. The day of its introduction 
was June 14^ 1946. What the US proposed was the creation of an Inter- 
national Atomic Development Authority, to which would be handed over 
all phases of the development and use of atomic energy, beginning 
with raw materials. Specifically, the IADA was to control, inspect 
and license all 11 safe" atomic energy activities (such as power de- 
velopcnent) and to own outright and manage all potentially "dangerous 
activities (including all research in military developments). Peace- 
ful development of atomic energy was to be the main purpose of the 
agency, but it was nevertheless to be permitted to carry on research 
in nuclear explosives. This was seen as a tool necessary to those 
whose job it would be to prevent nuclear warfare. 

Once an adequate system of control was agreed upon and in opera- i 
tion, free of the exercise of a veto by any one state, the US pro- 
posed, "subject to ... constitutional processes," to give up its then- 
exclusive possession of the atomic bomb, destroy its stockpiles of 
the weapon and turn over its atomic know-how to the international au- 
thority. It never was said precisely when the US would feel the time 
had come to do this. 

On June 19, 1946, five days after the unveiling of the US plan, 
the USSR responded with a counter-plan. 
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lUeRmCm interfiretatwvL,... 

As the Russians saw it, the Baruch plan provided for effective 
US (or at least Western) domination of the proposed international 
authority* This would mean, in their view, that the US could keep 
its atomic monopoly effectively under its own wing, and at the same 
time prevent the USSR from ever attaining nuclear capabilities, for 
either peaceful o r military purposes# They claimed the plan contained 
no provision compelling fair treatment for, and respect for the sov- 
ereignty of, Russian interests or those of its allies# The USSR pro- 
posed instead, therefore, a plan of its own that prohibited at the 
outset both the production and use of nuclear weapons and provided 
for destruction within three months of all existing nuclear stock- 
4 piles# Military development of atomic energy was to be denied to all. 

Peaceful developments were to be enhanced within each country by the 
international exchange of scientific information. Enforcement of the 
ban on military uses of nuclear materials was to be by individual 
states, whose legislatures were to prescribe penalties# However, an 
international committee was to be formed to ensure that this ban was 
effective and that atomic energy was not used in any way to the det- 
riment of mankind. 


roposaC... 

The vagueness and inadequacy of its control proposals was ap- 
parent to all from the outset# The Soviets sought to remedy this a 
year later with a new elaboration of their views on control# At this 
time, the USSR endorsed the concept of an international control com- 
mission which would make periodic inspections of all facilities and 
special investigations of suspicious activities, on a veto-free basis# 
But the commission the Russians wanted would be denied the power of 
punitive action except with the approval of the United Nations Security 
Council (where the USSR retained the veto). Ownership and management 
of the individual nations 1 atomic energy facilities was not to be a 
function of this commission# Its research activities were to be lim- 
ited to peaceful applications of atomic power, since military develop- 
ments were to be denied to all# 



The UN Atomic Energy Commission found the Russian plan unac- 
ceptable and in May, 1948, gave its final stamp of approval to the 
Baruch plan. This became the UN plan in November, 1948, when it was 
voted favorably upon by a majority of the UN General Assembly. 


'~WfuCe wikfUnite£0{((tu)m ... 


The creation in the meantime of a separate Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments, within the United Nations, had begun# This grew 
from a Soviet initiative of October, 1946. Over USSR objections, the 
Commission was denied any role in formulating policy on atomic arma- 
ments# This was still to be left to the AEC , which had charge of the 
Baruch plan# The US endeavored to have the Commission undertake a 
census of conventional armaments, with appropriate verification by 
inspection, but this eventually was vetoed in the Security Council by 
the USSR, after it failed to have atomic armaments included in the 
census# The Russians felt the census was an insufficient measure any- 
way -- what they wanted was a cut of one-third in all land, sea and air 
forces, accompanied by a ban on atomic weapons# In this they were 
also rebuffed. 


niiiUnite£$ttttes position*. . . 


\ 


The general position of the US in this period was that inter- 
national control and management of atomic * energy must be a necessary 
prelude to nuclear disarmament# Conventional armaments were held to 
be a separate matter# But all regulation and reduction of armaments, 
whether conventional or atomic, could be undertaken only after a sys- 
tem of control had been installed and proved effective# 
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mcLuoda^tde . .. 


The USSR's position was the reverse* They held that conven- 
tional and nuclear disarmament were linked indissolubly and should 
be deep and drastic* Throughout this period they worked for an un- 
conditional ban on atomic weapons. Control over disarmament 9 in their 
opinion, was necessary but it should not precede , or in any way pre- 
vent, disarmament itself. In their view, the Western position would 
lead to control over armaments and this was the surest road to mili- 
tary insecurity for one side or the other, and hence away from dis- 
armament. On atomic energy controls, they continued to stand stead- 
fastly against the Baruch plan. 

As the two sides made little effort to modify their positions 
in the light of mutual objections, the result was deadlock every- 
where . 

UiS. atvm-froMlo mtfwpofy tnde£». 

In 19^9, the USSR exploded its own atomic bomb. If the Baruch 
plan was indeed intended to maintain American monopoly of the bomb, 
as the Russians felt, its premise was henceforth removed. The Rus- 
sians thereafter laid new stress on banning use of the bomb, as well 
as further manufacture of it. Outlawing use of the bomb has remained 
an unfailing element of all their plans for nuclear disarmament. 

The US and its colleagues of the West have always rejected the 
Russian case for banning the bomb, and to this day they still do. 
Nobel Prize Winner Philip Noel-Baker offers an explanation of the 
Western position in his book. The Arms Race ; "The United States 
genuinely believed that their use of A-bombs had shortened the war 
against Japan, and had saved great suffering and loss of life; they 
were making sincere proposals for the total abolition of all nu- 
clear weapons; until nuclear disarmament with effective safeguards 
was agreed to, they thought their A-bombs were a guarantee against 
aggression." 


Noel-Baker argues that under accepted rules of international 
law, "the Russian case was unanswerably strong," but "by their con- 
duct in the early disarmament debates and by their cold war policy ... 
they ensured majority support for the Western governments' view." 




The explosion of the first atomic bomb in the Soviet Union was 
followed within less than a year by the outbreak, in June, 1950, of 
a full-scale war in Korea. Disarmament negotiations came to a stand- 
still. The one development in the following years was a US initia- 
tive at the United Nations that led to the merger of the two disarma- 
ment commissions in 1952. The new unit, combining the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Commi ssion’ f or Conventional Armaments, became the 
UN Disarmament Commission. 


CrenemKAssemfifa/ prvpmQ . . . 

It was apparent in this commission from the outset that the nu- 
clear powers were as divided over disarmament as ever. The UN General 
Assembly had directed the negotiators to use the Baruch plan as the 
basis for controlling atomic armaments "unless a better and no less 
effective" plan were found and, on conventional armaments, to give 
priority to arranging an arms census that would be used for negotiat- 
ing limits on armed forces at a later time. The USSR didn't like the 
new commission's terms of reference and had voted against them -- it 
was as opposed as ever to the Baruch plan and it felt the arms cen- 
sus would do nothing for disarmament unless it was coupled with a 
compulsory reduction in armaments — but it agreed nevertheless to 
work with it. 
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_ „<• _ ooriod of negotiations 

The vear 1952, saw the beginning o P iq55 when the Western 
that climaxed in a moment of hope o^May^lO^ 9^. had been 

side and the Soviets were nearer j» re the events that pro- 

"ore - or happened to disp.l it, pro— 

duced this "moment of hope 


'"Western initiatives- 


At the outset, the Initiatire endurance, socmcd dotor- 

States, Canada, and particul »r ? J g roent agreement. ^oposal 

mined to press the Russians toward a « USSR. The Soviets 

after proposal was devised and present d^ t0d out flaws in the 

in turn constantly 'w doubted Western sincerity. Th ® 1 £ x _ 

Western approach. They clear X insufficient to give them a fee 

o«, nucloar c.p.bllitlo, u.r. othor r.os.n, th.y -*r Mr. 

me „f equality ulth lh ' «•“••**'>' '“ pr “ 

roquirod^for'a ££££?&£-* «* *“* * 

Tho aim of tho west was ®* p ^”. d forcos*and*conTantional ana- 
sought were major eductions ^ u$e and manufacture of "“ cle " . 

ments, the total P ro JJ; b ***® 1 destruction of every typ® , t® 6 ®^®^!^ 
weapons and weapons of mass peaceful uses, under effective 

the conversion ® f ex ^ sti £f ® us assured the Russians that Western 

international control. Tb ® . all these objectives, including the 
.id. ... un.him.ua »“ pp "“?ur^ of nuol.ar -.upon,, 

prohibition on use and manuiacture 

Deep reductions were des *]'® d % posed^for the^S^nd USSR and 

pr.... . 


between 700,000 


'TMtyost -Sinfui ifilMV ■ • ■ 


% ^ , latter two powers came to the 

It was in this period that the lat * With us encourage- 

fore as conciliators between the n “®J;®® | in conventional and nu- 
ment they devised a d ®* ail ® d P ^ a 5° thK neither the West (which 
clear arms reductions in such aw y (where more manpower was 

hold nucloar .up.ri.rlty) nor “op.rdimd -hllo tho dlsarma- 

undar arm.) ahould f.ol th.tr 5 ®®“" J,' t £. Russian, rejected tho 
ment process was building up. At urs , 

Anglo-French efforts. 

On the matter of control and ^“Josition ilTeJerJ country before 
mant that the inspectors must be^: ^ CO uld be only one organ with gra- 

d™lirexP«" d ""6 rights and P°^® r *; ®" d ^ omplilnce°wi t^di sarmamont 
SS.SaS.-U^ these^demand^called ?or concessions the Rus- 
sians had always refused to make. 


g 

* 


\ 


\ 

'ft 

i 




In 1954. after Stalin had dl ® d ssians £ e gan to thaw. They showed 
the West was growing n ® ar ® r * tb itiatlves , elpecially the Bnglish- 
a new interest in the * est ®™ i"hensive disarmament. In 1955, ?res- 
French plan for achieving P West appeared determined 

suras from the West were int ®^“® d * ™ ow up the Russians as ob- 
to forge a disarmament ^cement^ de yised. Again the English- and 
stacles to it. New comp t t Q f their way to arrange a 

the French, with US b ^® 331 "® r ’ shor t the "75 percent cut-off") by 
scheme (afterwards ca t he Russians that completion of con- 

occur uo sochor than ollmiha.lon cf all 

nuclear stockpiles. 
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a paper in which, to quote James Wadsworth, of the US, they accepted 
"in large measure ... the concepts which we have put forward over 
a considerable period of time and which we have repeated many times. 11 
The British reaction, offered by Anthony Nutting, was that 11 the pro- 
posals (of the West) have now been largely and in some cases, en- 
tirely, adopted by the Soviet Union and made into its own proposals. 11 
Jules Moch of France said: M It all looks too good to be true." 


On the key question of inspection and control, the Russians 
agreed with the Western view that a control organ should be esta- 
blished with an internationally chosen staff permanently stationed 
in all countries, including Russia, with wide powers of access to 
military and other installations and with the right to full informa*- 
tion about all aspects of each state's military finance. But for 
full measure the Russians put forward their plan for the establish- 
ment of ground control posts at large ports, at railway junctions, 
on main motor highways and in airbases, to warn against military 
buildups that might be a prelude to a surprise attack by modern 
weapons. This ground "alarm" system was to start before any 
measures of armament reduction began. 


The Anglo-French plan for phasing conventional and nuclear dis- 
armament in stages, so both might be accomplished without diminishing 
the security of any party , was accepted in full. 

There were of course many other points in the Russian paper on 
which there was not yet agreement and on which perhaps agreement 
might have been difficult to obtain. 

rhe comment of the Washington Post on it all was: "Perhaps 

••• honest negotiations may (now) become possible." 

The USSR wanted to get on with the business of negotiating, 
now that its plan was on the table. The West was urged to proceed. 
But instead it pulled up sharp. The US demanded, and got, an ad- 
journment in the negotiations to rethink its policy. 

What resulted was a major rethinking indeed. 


In September, 1955 » Harold Stassen, who had been appointed 
some months earlier as Special Assistant on Disarmament to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, announced the US was withdrawing all its previous 
substantive positions" on disarmament. In other words, the Baruch 
manpower ceilings, the commitment to nuclear disarmament, 
the detailed plans for inspection and control — all the proposals 
urged with such vigor and persistence just three months before, all 
were trtthdrawn. The reason given — the only reason ever given — 
was that there was now no known means for controlling evasion of an 
agreement to abolish nuclear weapons. Secret nuclear stocks from 
past production could be hidden in ways that were beyond detection. 





Som statuC ructiovis... 


On this point, Noel-Baker has stated: "But this 

not come as a sudden, blinding revelation to the Wes te 
when the Russians mentioned it May 10. Dr. Robert Opp 


d: But this difficulty did 
n to the Western governments 
Dr. Robert Oppenheimer had 
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warned them about it in 19^6. M. Moch had 1955 he had urged 

cussions every year since 1952 ; as late as «ay J- U a 

that, for the very reason that there was the diflic X nuclcar 
secret stock, it was better to have the imperfect plan 
disarmament and control than to have no plan at all. 

The Russian reaction was, and still is, that what they had said 

was not and could never be an excuse for *^ndoning ™ i hen £e said 
ment. The US position was expressed by Harold Stassen 
that unless some "more effective" system of control came along, 
clear disarmament would now be a tragic mistake. 

And so ended the "moment of hope." Noel-Baker has commented: 
"The US rejection of the^ Russian offer of May 10, 1955, may have 
been a terrible mistake. 1 


yjki’s advocacy of m- ‘‘Open-Sty "... 


The US thus turned away from nuclear disarmament, from J^tions 
for controlled, comprehensive, equal and balanced a^ament reductions, 
it turned instead to promoting the Eisenhower plan for open ski 
I! aerial and ground inspection of the whole * e "ito r y of the USS^ 
and the US as a means to prevent the danger of surprise attack. Ihe 
ground inspection feature was adopted from the Russian P X * n ° y 

f 0 — it was the only element of that plan that ever won American ac 
ieptance. "Open skies" became an integral part of all disarmament 
plans advocated in the remaining years of the Eisenhower Adminstr - 
tion. At no time was it ever offered as a disarmament measure in 
itself. lii senliower himself originally presented it at the Geneva 
"summit" meeting of 1955 as a good way to build ec _~ 

tions while new efforts were made toward devising effective inspec 
tion techniques which would ensure the elimination of nuclear weapo 
under any future disarmament agreement. 


yartud 


From measures of total disarmament, the US now turned to advo- 
cating "partial" disarmament. The English and French continued f or 
a time to talk of comprehensive disarmament but they *°° cu lty 

the problem of secret nuclear stocks as an insuperable difficulty 
and they eventually supported the "partial" approach of the US. Es 
sen tially what was proposed here was a new and higher . b 

ing of 2.5 million men for the US and Russia. More cuts *e 

dependent upon progress in settling political S P U es * , f 

clear field, the key proposal was a f, cut off" of new production of 
new atomic weapons, upon installation of an effective inspectio 
system. Once tliis was done it was thought the job of accounting 
for past production of fissionable materials — thus eliminating th 
likelihood of secret nuclear stocks — would be easier and that pro- 
gress could then be made on gradual verified transfers of fission- 
able materials from nuclear stockpiles to peaceful purposes. 

The USSR, meanwhile, preserved its position on comprehensive 
disarmament but at the same time made an effort to meet the hes ern 
preference for the "partial" approach. For instance , the Sov le s 
continued through 1957 to advocate their plan ol May 10 , 1955, in 
which they had now clarified and improved their stand on inspection 
and control, and also added a proviso for the total abolition of 
all missiles, both intercontinental ballistic missiles and the medium 
and short-range missiles as well. 


to rumpcwer. .. 




Since the Western side would not now consider comprehensive 
disarmament, the Russians produced another plan limited to conven- 
tional armaments, an area in which they were presumed to have su- 
periority over the West. But they still wanted deep manpower re- 
ductions, down to the level of 1 to 1.5 million men. The IS, . however, 
was unwilling now to accept such a drastic reduction, on the ground 


k 
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that too low a level of armaments would reflect weakness and would 
not be conducive to stability in the world. 



As for the Western "cut* off" proposal, the Soviets felt it was 
unfair and besides they felt the US itself was not prepared to make 
it effective as a disarmament measure. They noted the US conten- 
tion that, should a "cut off" be enforced, America would still be 
free to make new nuclear weapons from fissionable material on hand 

at the beginning of disarmament, that it would refabricate existing 

weapons into new, more efficient weapons and that it would be free 

to introduce and maintain nuclear weapons on the territory of its 

allies, train them in the use of them and equip them with the means 
of their delivery. 

The "partial" approach now came to an end. In November, 1957. 
the USSR announced to the world it would no longer participate in 
the work of the UN disarmament Commission because it was not leading 
to disarmament and because its membership was weighted on the side 
of the West. 


For the next two years, the main efforts of the USSR were di- 
rected to winning parity for itself and its allies and representation 
for neutral nations on all disarmament negotiating bodies. It was 
ultimately successful in this and today most UN forums dealing with 
disarmament (including space) matters have equal Soviet and West mem- 
bership with a generous balancing force of neutrals. 

In the meantime, an effort was made to put new life into dis- 
armament negotiations by placing them outside the United Nations, 
fcast and West agreed in 1959 to form a committee, linked only infor- 
mally to the UN Disarmament Commission, in which they would try again 
to find some basis for agreement. 


The new forum became known as the 10-Nation Committee on Di s- 
armament, its members evenly divided between the Western and Soviet 
blocs. It met between March and June, i 960 , and its fate was not a 
happy one • 

At the outset, this committee had before it the USSR* s new and 
drastic plan for "general and complete disarmament." The concept 
and the plan based on it had been offered the United Nations in Sep- 
tember, 1959 » by the USSR's Premier Nikita Khrushchev while he was 
a visitor in the United States. It was his country's idea that the 
long deadlock over which should come first, control or disarmament, 
could be ended only by a phased, step-by- step program of radical 
disarmament, strictly limited as to time, and accompanied by an ex- 
panding, step-by-step system of inspection and control. When dis- 
armament was general and complete, so too would control be general 
and complete. 


He proposed a plan, to last no more than four years, which was 
brief and plain. In the end it w r ould see: troops totally disbanded 
except for police (they were called militia) units to keep internal 
order, military production w’ould be outlawed except for light arms 
for the police, some of whom could be contributed upon demand to the 
UN Security Council, and nuclear weapons and all means of delivering 
them would be totally prohibited and all stockpiles destroyed. 

No details on the central issue of inspection and control were 
offered in this original statement of the plan but it was stated 



“lOe WzNfttions Ccmmittie- onl^XsarimMevrtr^' 
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generally that disarmament should ^ implemented 

control organ having powers corresponding to the nature dis _ 

being enforced and increasing as Control also would be general and 
IZ^To !! S Khrushche v^« C wo^ds were that the controllers could then 
"exercise their xeal to the hilt. 


"l&eUS ccmUr-ynov^. 


The US countered Khrushchev's initiative in March, I960, with 
. cm for "general and 

US and its Western allies began to edge b halanced arma- 

prehensive disarmament toward a Program controls could be worked out 

rj/MiiJSSa. » .»«/« «»• “ r “ t ti :«: t r nc .ti. 

1955 that the problem of secret nuclear stocks might not. after 
be an insuperable obstacle to nuclear disarmament. 

The British had led the Western return to this position. At 
the UN in September, 1959. Selwyn Lloyd, reign Jtt i , 

had offered a Jr«d. i »»•-•£«?' S'tSS! t clSltll t? aip.rf. 
the new suggestion that in the last sc 6 i . . «Hminat- 

might "reeifmine the possibility of controlling and then al ^ na J 
ing" nuclear weapons and other means of mass destruction. The Lloyd 
proposals became the basis of the new Western plan. 

Yet what was proposed in the new plan was vague th.* 

. . -. a. Total di sannament was one© again the goal o 

HslV JR no th. liiit hi sit. And disarmament was always to de- 
pend upon the feasibility of control. If control was not feasible, 
there was to be no disarmament. 


cmL the fouds vt raxsetL ^ ... 


~lhe- uf Jules CMoch-^. 


New thinking in the West, and also on the Soviet side, appeared 
to flow in these months from the genius of Jules Moch of France, 
ihosi efforts unfailingly have aimed at achieving genuine compromxse 
between the contending positions of West and East. He bad ! itnhiL 
UN General Assembly in October, 1959, that the answer to the problem 
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The "partial" measures previously proposed in 1957. 
the "cut-off" of production of new nuclear weapons, were to come in 

ris « 

knowledge^ 1 woul^be taken’ "Jo 2hl“f th^ final^UmLation of those 

2 , Sfiasr 

Siifias the fl rs“mf ntion°made in a Western disarmament 
plan of eliminating delivery vehicles. 

A more precise development of the March plan, however, was the 
internal order. 

A final new feature — to come also in the final stage of disar- 
mameni -provided for an international police force to preserve world 
order once the nations were disarmed. 

The USSR rejected the plan as a basis for negotiation, contend- 
ing it was not a serious attempt to meet the requirements of general 
and complete disarmament. 
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of secret nuclear stocks might be to abolish the means of delivering 
«.p"n S . one. th. had been b.nn.d, 

would be worthless. Mr. Lloyd of Britain had commented that this 
might be a "much more practical possibility than attempting the to 
tal prohibition of nuclear weapons. 


tym-, tke'R^sum... 

The USSR on June 2 and the West on June 27 offered revised plans 
which put new emphasis, each in its own way, on the destruction of 
missiles and other means of delivering nuclear weapons. 


The USSR was "categorical and plain" (to use the words of Noel- 
Baker). It gave a new, first priority to the total ^^^svs- 
destruction of "military missiles of all range and to all ^ h «*.* yS 
terns of delivering weapons of mass destruction, including not only 
missiles and rockets, but also military ships and *“ 5 ” ^ ad 

rines, and artillery systems. The original Russian plan of 1959 had 
placed this destruction in the last stage. Now the USSR said it 
wanted this to occur in the first stage. Nuclear and o her w apons 
of mass destruction were still to be destroyed, but in the second, 
instead of the last, stage. Throughout all three stages, men under 
arms and all conventional armaments were to be gradually reduced 
until all armies were disbanded except for police units and all wea- 
pons, except light arms, were abolished. 



For the first time, the USSR also spelled out the methods it had 
in mind for inspecting and controlling the drastic disarmament it 
proposed. 


International inspection teams would maintain on-site super- 
vision of the destruction of all kinds of armaments and the disband- 
ing of forces. But beyond that, they proposed that inspection teams 
should have access to all undertakings, plants, factories, and ship- 
yards engaged in military production and to facilities engaged in 
producing atomic materials and energy, to prevent the clandestine ac- 
cumulation of new armaments to replace those destroyed. Permanent 
control teams would be established by agreement at "certain factories 
and plants." As a final measure, the control organization was to 
have free access to all legislative and executive decisions on mili- 
tary budgets, as another means of guarding against clandestine wea- 
pons production. These methods were to be used during disarmament 
itself. Once disarmament was complete, no kind of control, includ- 
ing aerial inspection, would be barred. 




* . 


The West's new plan of June 27 also elaborated its views on the 
problem of military missiles. New stress was laid on the necessity 
for making an "early study" of measures necessary to control the re- 
duction and elimination" of nuclear delivery systems. For instance, 
the plan proposed for the first stage of disarmament a trial system 
of on-site inspection of air bases, launching pads and naval bases 
"in order to establish a basis for control over nuclear delivery sys- 
tems in later stages." No mention was made of the exact time when 
this control system would be inaugurated. However, in the second 
stage, "specified categories" of these vehicles, including missiles, 
rockets, military ships and aircraft, submarines and artillery sys- 
tems (the same categories mentioned in Russia's plan) were to be re- 
duced. In the end, "all remaining weapons of mass destruction and 
vehicles for their delivery" were to be destroyed. 


This was a more precise statement of Western views on nuclear 
disarmament than was contained in the March plan. But the means 
and time limits for achieving it were left unspecified. On inspec- 
tion, the plan said only that means of verification would be spelled 
out in an eventual treaty, but that verification should not depend 
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merely upon the word of any state. Moreover, verifiers should have 
the power to oversee not only arms reductions but also the right to 
certify the levels of arms retained during the disarmament process. 

Nuclear weapons themselves, as the wording of the plan indi- ^ 
cates, were to be eliminated in the end. But in line with • oc 1 s 
thinking, this was placed now in a position subordinate to elimi- 
nating the delivery vehicles. As in all previous plans, also, the 
bomb was to be destroyed only if the "control system found necessary 
to verify this step 11 were agreed upon in 'a prior technical stu y. 

^ntirmtwnNfeiwjvrce-r. 

A new and significant priority was given in the June 2 7 plan to 
establishing an international peace force. It was to operate from 
the second, instead of the third, stage of disarmament. It was to 
be equipped with "agreed types and quantities" of armaments. What 
the US would support in the way of armaments for this force -- and 
whether nuclear armaments would be included -- was not mentioned. 

Consideration of all these plans came to nothing in the end. 

~lftel4r2.pfa*t£ Mddentz^... 

In the meantime, a U-2 airplane belonging to the US had been 
brought down 1,200 miles inside Russia, on a mission of photo- 
reconnaissance. It was only one of many such flights the US had 
been making for four years. It had provided the US with much in- 
formation about Russian missile and rocket launching sites, among 
other things. 

lite- 1 0 (Nation 0m oetm outir.. 

The USSR and its allies walked out of the 10-Nation Committee 
at the end of June, just as the revised Western plan was being sub- 
mitted. For all practical purposes the Committee never functioned 
again. The USSR contended the Western plan "could not be considered 
a disarmament plan." In a letter of June 2 7 to President Eisenhower, 
Khrushchev accused the West of "trying to reduce the whole thing to 
establishment of control over international ballistic missiles and 
artificial earth satellites." He said the West wanted "a plan of con- 
trol without disarmament, i.e. of a legalized military espionage which 
apparently someone in the USA would not be averse to using as a sup- 
plement to the practice of invading the airspace of other countries 
for espionage purposes." 

The US sought to require the USSR to continue negotiations in 
the 10-Nation Committee but the UN Disarmament Commission, to which 
it appealed for assistance, would not take a stand on where these 
negotiations should occur. It nevertheless readily urged continued 
negotiations. 

ZBvt m Nation Com mttia takes Us fince-?.. 

In December, 1961, the US and USSR finally settled upon the mem- 
bership of a new committee, consisting of five representatives each 
from the Western and Soviet blocs and eight from neutral states. 

This group, known as the 18-Nation Committee, also will operate out- 
side the United Nations, though it was endorsed by the UN General 
Assembly and is to report to the Disarmament Commission. 

Before the 18-Nation Committee are, as usual, two contending 
plans — one by the US, the other by the USSR. Both claim to have 
the goal of "general and complete disarmament." 

Russia's plan is still little changed from what it was in Sep- 
tember, 1959* and as revised in June, i960. It was reintroduced in 





the General Assembly on September 23» I960. The US, however has 
a decidedly newer plan, though in many respects it still resembles 
the plan of June 27, i 960 . President Kennedy introduced the new 
plan to the UN September 2.5, 1961. 



The US, under the Kennedy Administration, has now accepted 
"general and complete disarmament" as the goal of its policy. It 
seems convinced that the program it advocates includes all the es- 
sential elements of an international security system which can be 
applied with equal justice to all nations. It lays particular stress 
on development of the UN Peace Force (still a feature of the second 
stage) and on progressively developing peace-keeping processes of 
the UN. 



Its most notable change is a commitment in the first stage of 
disarmament to cease production of new nuclear weapons. This is no 
longer made conditional upon prior establishment of a system of con- 
trols. At the same time, the US would have a Nuclear Experts Com- 
mission examine "the feasibility and means for accomplishing the 
verified reduction and eventual elimination of nuclear weapons stock- 
piles." The plan speaks of "reducing" and then "eliminating" in 
later stages, all nuclear weapons from state arsenals. But elimi- 
nating nuclear armaments was to depend upon the findings of the ex- 
perts. Nothing was said about methods for ensuring acceptance of a 
control system, once it was agreed upon by the experts, nor way any- 
thing said about what would happen if a control system was not, af- 
ter all, found feasible. 


This was, therefore, not the firm commitment to total nuclear 
disarmament that the US had maintained until 1955* 


n 4/£ desire- io m(k§r fa new stmt . 


On vehicles for delivering nuclear weapons the plan was far less 
ambiguous than the plan of June, I960. Gone from the plan was any 
implication that control was to be established "over" nuclear deli- 
very systems, rather than over their elimination. Indeed, the new 
plan f s words were that "strategic nuclear weapons delivery systems 
in specified categories" were to be reduced in the very first stage, 
independent of any prior study or trial system of on-site controls. 
Production at the outset was to be "limited or halted." In the end, 
these vehicles were to be "eliminated from state arsenals." 

Still, the questions, how much and when, and how is it to be 
inspected, were left unanswered. In many areas the plan was still 
vague and subject to varying interpretations. 

For instance, the plan left open the question of whether the 
UN Peace Force was to be equipped with nuclear weapons and the means 
for their delivery. The wording of the plan was such that the US 
could, indeed, support such equipment for the force, if it chose. 

It did not say it wouldn't. 

In one final respect, the new plan showed the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration wanted to make a new start. It removed entirely the priority 
laid by President Eisenhower on aerial and ground inspection schemes 
as a prior condition for disarmament. What was offered instead was 
a new version of the "alarm" system first proposed by the Russians 
on May 10, 1955* This, as noted already, offered ground control posts 
at strategic communications centers to warn against undue concen- 
trations of military forces. An international commission was to study 
means for preventing nuclear war by accident. 


March, 1962 
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summary of 
negotiations to ban 
thermonuclear weapon testing, 
1955-1962 

by Lorraine Nelson 


Testing of nuclear weapons has gone on since 19*5. Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki were destroyed by atomic bombs only after the weapons had 

iS.S”. trial 'explosions. Th.n In 1954. the .t.»lo bo.b ... 
succeeded by the hydrogen bomb and the world at last woke up to 
consequence s of nuclear experiments# 

In March of that year, a Japanese fishing vessel, the Lucky 
bragon, by accident lay near the site of the US hydrogen bomb tests 
in the Pacific Ocean. When the Japanese fishermen aboard her went 
home ill and dying, the world suddenly began to hear of radiation 
hazards. For the Lucky Dragon, untouched by the explosions, had 
nevertheless been contaminated by "fallout/' the radioactive debris 
from the burst of the bomb# 


nfo!£uktf T>rMon-''ivarmng ... 

The message of the Lucky Dragon was that hydrogen bombs, mul- 
tiplying the power of atomic bombs many times over, made the testing 
of thermonuclear weapons, no less than their use in war, a danger 
to all mankind. Fallout became a dreaded word throughout the world. 
Unseen and unavoidable, it filtered gently down over all the world, 
bringing the threat of early death, sickness, disfigurement and 
shortened lives to all persons everywhere, irrespective of national 
boundaries, even those unborn when it fell. Generation after gener- 
ation the world over would bear the burdens of genetic damage if 
these tests continued. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that the Japanese Parliament 
on April 1, 195*, passed a resolution calling for international con- 
trol of nuclear testing. 

But it was Prime Minister Nehru of India who on April 2, 195^. 
made the world's first call for a "standstill agreement on nuclear 
test explosions. 


& j?ermaMientr , 


On May 10, 1955, the USSR was the first nuclear power to call 
for a permanent ban on all nuclear testing as an integral part of a 
general disarmament plan. 

The US, for its part, was interested in restricting the testing 
of nuclear weapons but only if nuclear weapons themselves could be 
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eliminated under international control* Yet at the same time, it 
was a major contention of the American government that there existed 
no scientific method of inspection which would ensure the cheat- 
proof prohibition of these weapons. The US, consequently, gave scant 
encouragement in this period to the growing support throughout the 
world for ending nuclear tests. It sought study of radiation hazards 
and took the lead in establishing, in December, 1955# the United 
Nations Scientific Committee on Effects of Atomic Radiation. 

A ywvo Soviet 


The USSR's representatives at the United Nations, meanwhile, 
were urging the US to agree to cease experiments with nuclear wea- 
pons "as a first step" towards solution of the question of eliminat- 
ing nuclear weapons themselves. Occurring in late 1955# this was 
the first offical Soviet proposal for a ban on tests, apart from a 
general disarmament agreement. 

Tor the next year and a half, this was the line the USSR urged 
at every opportunity. Their reasoning was, as Premier Nikolai Bulganin 
put it, that "the discontinuance of such tests does not in itself re- 
quire any international control agreements, for the present state of 
science and engineering makes it possible (through national systems) 
to detect any explosion of an atomic or hydrogen bomb, wherever it 
may be set off." Therefore, said Bulganin, an agreement on testing 
need not await agreement on other disarmament problems. 


modtfwatu>nL... 


The US could not accept the USSR's view. In April, 1956, the 
US proposed, not to ban, but to limit and monitor experimental ex- 
plosions as part of the first stage of a general disarmament treaty. 
For the next two years, the US continued to oppose abstracting the 
test ban from the deadlocked disarmament negotiations. 


A modified approach did develop, however, in March, 1957# when 
President Eisenhower, with Prime Minister Macmillan, of England, an- 
nounced they were unwilling to discontinue testing but would register 
advance notice of their tests with the United Nations and permit lim- 
ited international observance if the USSR would do likewise. The 
USSR considered the proposal inadequate. 


In June, 19J57# the Soviet Union began urging, instead of a per- 
manent test ban, a two- or three-year moratorium. It also reversed 
itself on the question of controls. Instead of leaving the job to 
national detection systems, it now offered to turn control over to 
an international supervisory commission that would establish inspec- 
tion posts, on the basis of reciprocity, in the US, England and the 
Soviet Union and in the Pacific Ocean. 


HAS.-piwkfye 

Two months later, the US made a major concession on the testing 

( issue, though it was hedged with conditions. What was offered was 
a package plan of "partial" disarmament measures, to include a one- 
year ban on testing if agreement could first be reached on a system 
of international control. Another year' s suspension was to be of- 
fered if the control system worked satisfactorily and if progress 
were being made in cutting off production of new nuclear weapons — 
another measure of "partial" disarmament proposed in the package. 
Thus a permanent test ban was still made conditional on other mea- 
sures of disarmament. 

On its side, the USSR continued to push for a separate and un- 
conditional ban on tests. 

In March, 1958# the USSR, upon termination of a series of nu- 
clear tests, announced it would cease, testing altogether if other 
powers would also abstain. The US, itself just on the verge of be- 
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ginning a series of tests (a fact known to the USSR), called the 
Russian offer "propaganda" and went ahead with its own tests. 


/ ~j 6tij 6reafo6rowjfL ^ . . . 


Hie big breakthrough on the issue came on April 28, 1958, when 
the US indicated its first willingness to separate the problem of 
nuclear testing from the unsolved question of disarmament and invited 
the USSR to send nuclear specialists to a technical conference to 
"agree on what would be required 1 ’ to control violations of an agree- 
ment to suspend tests. 


The USSR quickly agreed, though its new Premier, Nikita Khrush- 
chev, expressed fear that the technical study could be exploited by 
those wishing to delay suspension of tests. He tried to get the US 
then and there to commit itself more specifically to ending experi- 
mental explosions, once detection methods had been agreed upon, but 
the US insisted that such a decision would have to await the report 
of the experts.. 

The scientific experts, evenly divided between countries of the 
East and west, met in Geneva from July 1 to August 21, 1958. Upon 
adjournment they reported that they had reached the unanimous con- 
clusion that detection of nuclear explosions was feasible down to 
the level of one kiloton in the air and five kilotons underground. 

Dr. Hans Be the, a leading American scientist who was at the Geneva 
conference, has reported that the detection system was largely the 
work of the Western side. lie has said that whatever the Western 
experts felt was necessary, the Russians accepted. 


What was recommended was a system of 180 ground observation sta- 
tions distributed over the world and from 20 to 100 on-site inspec- 
tions yearly to determine the nature of suspicious events that could 
not be identified on seismographs as either nuclear explosions or 
earthquakes. Secretary General Dag Hammarsk jold of the United Nations 
commented: "This agreement makes an effective dent in a problem which 
so far has proved rather intractable -- the problem of disarmament. ’ 
The world over, there was an almost audible sigh of relief. 

suspensions mnoimoe<L... 

The very next day the US announced it would suspend its nuclear 
tests for one year at the end of the series it was then conducting. 

The situation was to be reexamined anew at the beginning of each year. 

In the meantime, England also opened a series of tests. The 
USSR retaliated, holding a short series of its own in October. At 
the end, it announced itself still in favor of a comprehensive ban 
on nuclear testing but in lieu of this it would continue to test on 
a one-for-one basis. It was not until August, 1959 » that Russian 
edginess about Western nuclear progress had calmed down sufficiently 
for it to undertake a new pledge against testing. In that interval, 
no further testing had in fact occurred and the USSR announced it 
would abstain as long as the Western nations did. 


In the meantime, and despite the interlude of new explosions 
by the three nuclear powers, a diplomatic conference among the US, 
UK and USSR met October 31. 1958, in Geneva to begin negotiating a 
political agreement to implement the proposed ban on tests. The 
control system worked out by the scientists the previous summer was 
still accepted by all as the basis for the ban. 


"Jest' 6m opposition puttiers jvrce-at' fwwie^. 


In the US, opposition to any kind of* test ban was strong, vocal 
and gathering force. As the political conference, with its difficult, 
technical bargaining, moved along, this opposition came increasingly 
into the open. It never was a secret that major elements of the US 
government itself did not want an international ban on nuclear test- 
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ing. The military leaders were particularly interested at this time 
in conducting underground tests for the purpose of perfecting the 
smaller, tactical nuclear weapons. Only a powerful, determined exe- 
cutive could have resisted the opposition of the military leadership, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, major Congressi onal leaders and leading 
scientists such as Or. lidward Teller, "the father of the ii-bomb." 


ide viw-pmt of JDr.TeCCer... 

'Hie reasoning of this formidable opposition was that the only 
hope of the Western world in its struggle with communism was to keep 
militarily ahead of the antagonist, to maintain a superior force. 
Without nuclear testing to develop always newer and more advanced 
weapons, this was not possible. It was Teller* s view that the west- 
ern world could maintain a lead and that it must do so or face its 
doom. He felt weapons could be developed ad infinitum and that it 
was necessary to get on with the job. 

That these powerful opponents of a test ban would have to be 
reckoned with was always a certainty. 

Nevertheless, it seemed that progress was being made at the 
Geneva political conference. By December, 19.58* four articles of 
a test-ban treaty had been hammered out. 


Tifc- cone fusions ... 


1 


Then, on January 5* 1959* the White House startled the world 
with an announcement that data from its own recent testing (known as 
the Hardtack series) showed underground explosions were much more 
difficult to detect than the Geneva Experts had thought. This data, 
it was said, showed the Geneva detection system (though meticulously 
worked out and agreed upon by leading scientists of both East and 
West) could probably not detect and identify underground bomb ex- 
plosions under 20 kilotons (instead of the minimum five kilotons 
decided upon at Geneva). 



This signaled an American about-face on the Geneva detection 
system. From then on, the US tended to doubt the validity of the 
Geneva conclusions and to urge their reconsideration. 

The USSR, for its part, continued to support the Geneva system. 
It fought any reconsideration of the conclusions. Since Bethe states 
that this system was largely the fruit of Western research, the con- 
clusion can reasonably be drawn that the fight over its validity was 
largely a feud between contending Western -- and primarily American 
— scientific factions. Ur. Bethe himself upheld, in essence, the 
Soviet position at this time when he stated that the controls de- 
signed at Geneva were better than those that provided the information 
on which the new US contentions were based. 


In any case, the Soviets said they were willing to try to im- 
prove the Geneva system. They pointed out that the scientists had, 
themselves, written into the system a proviso for its review and 
improvement at regular intervals, based on the inevitable advance 
in scientific knowledge. 


ZRejjercusswm 


The political conference in Geneva was adversely affected by 
V the new US attitude. With the US contending that the previously- 

agreed upon detection system was not, after all, scientifically 
reliable, and the USSR insisting that it was, the conference decided 
to throw the disagreement once again into the hands of scientific 
v experts. 
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Though the Soviets were reluctant to give even the appearance 
of reconsidering the 195« system, they nevertheless agreed to send 
experts to a new meeting in November, 1959, to arrange some improve- 
ments in seismic equipment to be used in the detection stations. 

SowtyfWMenls uvtlie podttial coytjtrew o <. . 

In the meantime, despite the new disagreement over the mecha- 
nisms of control, the political treaty was gradually being hammered 
out. Ur. Bethe tells us that concessions were made by both sides. 

The Soviets, for instance, agreed to permit veto-free inspections 
on its territory by mixed national-foreign teams, provided the U'est 
agreed to limit the on-site inspections of suspicious seismic events 
to a fixed number each year. (They finally suggested an annual quota 
of three inspections, as against the Western desire for from 12 to 20.) 
The USSR also wanted parity of representation with the West on the 
control commission. Both the principle of inspection on a quota basis 
and parity of representation ultimately were agreed to by the West, 
but by that time new developments on the international scene had re- 
duced the contributions these concessions could make to an agreement. 

For, while the political conference had been progressing, the 
second conference of the scientific experts had not. 

ZbisMjnmenis m-tke- confmm-jf scientists . . . 

This conference, called largely at American insistence, had 
agreed upon a few improvements in the Geneva detection system. But 
the Western and Soviet scientists were now in hot disagreement over 
the basic reliability of the system itself. The Soviets disputed the 
accuracy and objectivity of the information from the 1958 tests which 
had led the Americans to downgrade the Geneva controls. They said 
the Americans had disclosed the conclusions drawn from the informa- 
tion but had withheld much of the original data from which other in- 
vestigators might have drawn different conclusions. The Americans, 
on the other hand, came to the conference with the news that they now 
thought the system even less reliable than ever. They cited the theory 
developed by the HAND Corporation, an arm of the Air Force — a theory 
that nuclear explosions might be concealed altogether if they were 
conducted in a hole large enough to contain the blast. 

jiier fcAKD tfitonj wins out... 

Recognised American scientists, such as Professor Jay Orear of 
Cornell University, attempted to show that this, though possible 
theoretically, was so difficult as to be highly unlikely in prac- 
tice. Anyway, the knowledge to be gained in this way would be lim- 
ited and scarcely worth the immense labor and cost of digging the 
hole to acquire it. 

The arguments against their position were to no avail. The 
American scientists accepted the RAND theory as one means, not ex- 
cluded by the control system, for violating the treaty. They walked 
out of the second experts conference in December, 1959. and reported 
to the American people that there wasn't any scientific basis for 
controlling underground tests at all. 

"'rftf brink erf nksurtfity . . 

The Soviets said the Americans were "bordering on the brink of 
absurdity." It would never be possible, they contended, to elimi- 
nate all theoretical possibilities for evading a treaty. They sub- 
mitted data to back up their view that the Americans were both in- 
accurate and unscientific in their position on underground tests. 

On the political level, they accused the US of bad faith and of 
taking steps to ruin any agreement as soon as it came in sight. 

The test ban talks, though appearing to progress on the poli- 
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tical level during ^hisperio, the chance of agree- 

hindsight it seems likely that ** *** “ „ it had bec0 me a dispute 
ment went into fatal decline. ^ouah they had agreed in 

enough* 




^CstnJwwer mnouM^jnedoyyi to resw te testing 


A major consequence of the deadlock in the second experts meet- 
ing came December 29, 1959, when President Bisenhower announced that 
the US was allowing the voluntary moratorium on nuclear 
expire. It had been in effect since October 31. 195 • 
considered itself free to resume nuclear weapons testing, he said, 
but it would not do so without advance notice to the world. He lal 
part of the blame on the unwillingness of the Soviet scientists to 
consider the inadequacies of present techniques for controlling 
derground tests* 

On January 14. I960, the USSR said it would continue to abstain 
fro. nucloor* weapon* fling, but only • » long as the «..t.rn power* 
did* 

Since it was the American side which would not n ° w 
validity of the 1958 detection system — a system Western scientists 
had had^ the largest hand in drawing up — the next move logically 
came from Washington* 


~US.p nposes Hmk£"icstbny^ 


President Eisenhower offered in February, I960, to solve the 
scientific conflict on the political level. What he proposed was a 
limited test ban, instead of the comprehensive one the Hu ** 1 *" 5 “®™ 
seeking. Tests in the atmosphere were to be banned as well as those 
under the ocean — but not the smaller underground ones l those with 
a yield of up to 20 kilotons), which American scientists now though 
did not lend themselves to control. The Soviets were invited to 
engage in a program of both joint and coordinated research to im- 
prove methods of detecting and identifying these smaller explosions. 
Stress was laid at this time on the value of Joint research among 
the nuclear powers, as a parallel to coordinated national research 

programs • 


Soviet suspicions n imdenjtvund testing ~US. - 


The Soviets, not surprisingly, were suspicious of the proposed 
treaty exemption of the smaller underground tests. American mili- 
tary leaders had been calling for just such experiments as necessary 
for the development of tactical nuclear weapons. Moreover, the USSR 
goal, constantly repeated, was the "universal stopping of tests for 
all time." In exchange for opening its territory to international 
inspectors, a concession it had long seen as the gateway to espionage, 
it wanted a complete and unconditional test ban. To reverse its 
long-standing opposition to international infringement of its sov- 
ereignty, the USSR demanded a maximum assurance that the nuclear arms 
race, in which it held an inferior position, had come to a complete 
standstill* 


'TiSSR suggests n (mg mmtorum . . . 


In effect, the Soviets continued to seek a comprehensive test 
ban. They announced they would accept the Western plan for a limited 
treaty, but only on condition that no small underground tests were 
actually made while the disputed control system was being improved 
through joint research. The USSR suggested a moratorium of four to 
five years. Furthermore, it stressed the importance it attached to 
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the joint nature of the proposed research, as opposed to coordinated 
national programs, A single program among all the nuclear powers 
was the speediest way to get international agreement on a control 
system to bring the underground tests under the ban. in the USSR view. 

The US, unwilling to accept what it considered just another So- 
viet method of obtaining a comprehensive test ban, finally agreed to 
a moratorium of 27 months on the controversial underground shots. 


Outside the treaty talks, meanwhile, an event of major signifi- 
cance occurred on May 1, I960. Francis Gary Powers was shot down 
1,200 miles inside Russia on a photo-reconnaissance mission. The 
world then learned that for four years these aerial inspection mis- 
sions had been conducted over Soviet territory, providing Americans 
with considerable information on Russian nuclear bases and missile 
sites. President Eisenhower justified the spying as necessary to 
American security. 

An entirely different climate surrounded the test ban talks 
after that. 


New differences now arose over the proposed research program. 
On May 7, i 960 , the US announced it was going ahead with its own 
plans for seismic research to improve test detection methods and 
that "where necessary" it would make nuclear explosions. It po- 
litely indicated that the Russians should do the same, undertaking 
nuclear explosions on a quid pro quo basis. With this, the US in 
effect turned down the Russian request for a joint, single research 
program. Its own previous views on the value of joint experimenta- 
tion also appear to have been reversed in this period. 


The Russians now took a new attitude toward the whole matter. 
They declined to undertake any research or experimental nuclear 
explosions under any circumstances, saying they had only agreed to 
research in the first place to please the Americans. For its part, 
the USSR said it still maintained faith in the 1958 detection sys- 
tem. Therefore, the US should do the research. But in case it made 
nuclear explosions, the USSR would demand the right of inspection 
to make sure they were not used for military developments. 

The Americans said their laws forbade foreign inspection of 
atomic devices. The Russians were unwilling to settle for anything 
less. It was here that negotiations on the research program came 
to a standstill. Work on the treaty generally was stalled for the 
remainder of the Eisenhower Administration. 


In March, 1961, when Arthur Dean was sent by the new Kennedy 
Administration to try to revive the lagging talks at Geneva, he 
offered a number of concessions designed to mitigate Soviet sus- 
picions of the American desire for a limited treaty. To break the 
deadlock, it was proposed that the 27 -month moratorium on smaller 
underground tests be extended to three years; that Congress would 
be asked for legislative authority to permit Soviet inspection of 
nuclear devices to be used in the American program of seismic re- 
search, provided the Soviets accepted the proposal for such research; 
and that the USSR be granted parity of representation on the control 
commission. Further an offer was made to reduce the quota of in- 
spections to 12 a year. 




l JrousiiM-^o\itn in sfmcCsUCC... 
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~fkc^\m.ricwtv 

But it was too late, 

borne experts, such as Dr. Bethe, believe that, in view of the 
extensive preparations needed for nuclear testing, the Soviets had 
decided to resume testing by the time they returned to Geneva in 
March. The American nuclear lead, for whatever the reason, had be- 
come too great for them to bear. At any rate, the USSR chose this 
moment to make a new demand which appeared calculated to be unac- 
ceptable to the US — they wanted to replace the single administra- 
tor of the control organization with a tripartite administrative 
council, the troika, that could act only by unanimous agreement of 
all its members. 

continuer mickar eocporments . . . 

i'rom there on it was a straight road to the resumption of test- 
ing. The french, always outside the test ban talks, were meanwhile 
conducting their own nuclear experiments in the Sahara. Since I960, 
when France began testing, the USSR had been issuing intermittent 
warnings. In May, 1961 , it threatened to resume testing if the French 
explosions continued. Its own security would require it, said the 
USSR, since it had been voluntarily inhibiting its own nuclear pro- 
gress while the West was indirectly improving its capabilities through 
the French tests. 

In June, 1961, Premier Khrushchev told President Kennedy he 
thought a test ban might better be achieved, after all, as part of 
a general and complete disarmament agreement. This took the Rus- 
sians full circle back to their original position of 1955 on banning 
nuclear tests. 

'rjle&ussuins resume- fasting (primospderic) 

On August 30, 1961, the USSR did, in fact, resume nuclear test- 
ing. 

On September 3, 1961 , President Kennedy and Prime Minister 
Macmillan asked the USSR to come to Geneva to sign a treaty banning 
atmospheric tests. National detection systems were, they indicated, 
■SHeq^ft^o^olice the ban. The USSR was unwilling to interrupt its 
experiments. 

-J^fewise, tktUiuied States (imderjrouncC) 

On September 5, 1961 , the US announced it had begun underground 
testing, a series in which it apparently is ~ 5 tn-ii~'«*ngaged''At “the pre- 
sents time . Lpng. preparations -for the tests obviously ^ preceded, t)j,e 
Presidential announcement. 

(Xfctfiond detection .. 

, On November 28, 1961 , the Soviets, having ended their own tests, 

* announced they were ready to agree unconditionally to suspend all 

testing along with other world powers, leaving detection up to na- 
\ tional sei smographi c systems. They also said they were ready to un- 

' dertake an indefinite moratorium on all underground testing until 

agreement had been reached on an adequate international control sys- 
tem, but that this control system might be installed in the territory 
of the USSR only as part of a plan for general and complete disarma- 
ment. In effect, the Soviets now sought a comprehensive test ban to 
be policed for an indefinite period by national detection systems. 
International inspection was postponed to the future. This amounted 
to the position the USSR held on testing between late 1955 and 1957* 
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'TiS-'V-Ki wnc hisLons . . . 


On January, 1962, the US and England walked out of the test ban 
talks, thus bringing them effectively to an end for the time being. 

The countries concluded that the USSR was no longer willing to accept 
international inspection' of a test ban, apart from disarmament, and 
they were unwilling to consider a ban with anything less. 

fjirst, oywifaim-ti ten, mother . . . 

On February 7, President Kennedy announced that the US now would 
accept a test ban only with international controls, irrespective of 
the environment. This served to withdraw the offer of Sept. 3 to ac- 
cept national control of a ban on atmospheric tests. (The US later 
^aid the September offer had been made hurriedly and without adequate 
consideration.) Kennedy furthermore said the US would now seek a 
treaty that provided for inspection to detect clandestine preparations 
for tests, as well as of the tests themselves. 

The Soviets stated Feb. 23 that they wanted to discuss a test 
ban treaty at the general disarmament negotiations about to begin 
March 14 in Geneva. 

At the Geneva conference, the US went into the test ban talks 
-- these were resumed concurrently with, but separate from, the dis- 
armament negotiations — with a new and major concession. 

HA S. ofi-ecHm to 195S tUtcctkmPQm now roVmC . . . 

After three years of insisting upon the inadequacy of the 1958 
inspection system to control the smaller underground explosions, the 
US now reversed itself and agreed to conclude a comprehensive treaty 
banning all tests. The 1938 detection plan, which it had long doubted, 
was now accepted as the basis for international control of the ban. 

The US did not explain what, if any, new scientific evidence had re- 
newed its faith in the system. 

^ndtfwM^S'RjeverU to origUwhjtosvtW ) . . 

The USSR had now, however, gone full cycle back to its original 
position that national detection systems were adequate to police an 
international ban on tests. It appeared to have withdrawn for good 
its willingness to admit international inspectors within its domain, 
prior to agreement on general disarmament. 

With this, the Americans in late April, 1962, also resumed test- 
ing in the atmosphere. 

April, 1962 


CAN AN ACCELERATED ARMS RACE KEEP OUR COUNTRY SAFE? 

General Douglas MacArthur: 

“ . . . the constant acceleration of preparation will precipitate a kind of spontan- 
eous combustion ” 

General Omar Bradley: 

“We are now speeding inexorably toward a day when even the ingenuity of our 
scientists may be unable to save us from the consequences of a single rash act or 
a lone reckless hand upon the switch of an uninterceptible missile” * 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY 

AGREED UPON BY 82 WOMEN FROM 15 STATES 

AT THE FIRST NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN JUNE 1962 


•We (local title) represent a resolute stand of women in ® 
United States against the unprecedented threat to life rom nuc 
holocaust • 

• We are women of all races, creeds and political persuasions 
who are dedicated to the achievement of general and complet disarm 
ament under effective international control. 

• We cherish the right and accept the responsibility of th ® in “ 
dividual in a democratic society to act to influence e cour 

of government . 

•We demand of governments that nuclear weapons tests be banned 
forever, that the arms race end, and that the world abolish 
weapons of destruction under United Nations safeguards. 

•We urge immediate planning at local, state, and national 
levels for a peace-time economy with freedom and justice for all. 

• We urge our government to anticipate world tensions and con- 
flicts through constructive non-military actions and through the 
United Nations. 

•We join with women throughout the world to challenge the 
right of any nation or group of nations to hold the power of 
or death over the world. 


300 Women at U. N. Protest A-Tests 


18 — 
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Women and children In demonstration yesterday near U. N. 


A demonstration against 
further atn s "mb testing 


ter of the Negro American 
Lab"- Council. Sb' 


dea 

proi 

neu' 


steps to 

lessening tensions 


^SsSSESt^SsSsSSa. 

military bases- 


± t r,vzz sfs SHEr 

the territory of another nation. Su Guantanamo, and 

braltar. Sue*, Singapore, Hong Kong. Macao, Aden, butnt 

Okinawa are examples* 


“► T h . probl. r cr. : «.d .«^on. o „.«lo„ !on 8 

S'arsi.avcsi'K sLsr «»— - - 

Dardanelles should be secured* 

->> Today there exists 

•' ™™: nerate fearsiln the 
local populations that these areas may be attacked. 

To achieve a withdrawal of ^ith^d aneer^of " face"°and°interna- 
nTtions is difficult and fraught with dangers of lace 

tional standing- 


vision that these neighboring nations-the United 

States cfuld S make S In important step toward peace. These 

men^s might well be used by the United Nations as bases for an inter 

national police force. 


Since effective 
world security force 


disarmament cannot 
is established, a 


be realized until a minimal 
series of bases dedicated to 
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an international police force should be in the interest of a stronger 
United Nations. 


■fc- Also, in releasing to the United Nations the administrative con- 
3!i ^ tAe Panama Canfl (as an example) -with the f at other 

nations do the same with their canals and waterways of !^rld 

— the United States would prove to the world its dedicatio 
peace and relaxation of tensions. 


As the balance of world strength clearly lies in 
it would be an entirely safe and feasible first move 
ment for the US to take these steps. 


the United States, 
toward disarma- 


WHAT CAN WE GAIN BY FURTHER TESTING? 


“An argument will never end between two parties each insisting on having the last word. 

David R. Inglis, Physicist at Argonne National Laboratory 


President Kennedy himself has said that we retain military superiority over the Russians 

Atomic Energy Commission, Dec. 9, 1961: 

. there is no reason to believe that the balance of nuclear power has been 
changed to favor the Soviet Union.” 

Secretary of Defense McNamara, Feb. 6, 1962: 

"... the U.S. has right now a nuclear capability to absorb a first strike from any 
nuclear power and retaliate in sufficient weapons to completely destroy our op- 
ponent.” 

Dr. Hans Bethe, President’s chief adviser on Soviet tests, Jan. 5, 1962: 

“ Nothing has been fundamentally changed by the Russian tests . . . nothing is likely 
to be changed by any amount of future nuclear testing 
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comparison of 

USSR-USA disarmament proposals, 
1960-61 


similarities 

THE FOLLOWING PARAGRAPHS ARE QUOTED VERBATIM FROM THE UNITED STATES 
DISARMAMENT PROPOSALS PRESENTED TO THE UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
SEPTEMBER 25,1961 

Identical ideas are expressed in the USSR 

Disarmament Plan presented to the United 
Nations General Assembly September 23, I960, 

These comparisons while applying to plans 

previously submitted to the United Nations 

give some idea of the relative positions of 

the United States and the USSR at the time 

of the Geneva Conference opened on March 14, 1962. 


D GENERAL AND 
COMPLETE 
DISARMAMENT 


O BALANCED 
STAGES 


□ CONTROL 

ORGANIZATION 

UNDER THE 

U.N. 


Disarmament shall take place in a manner that 
will not affect adversely the security of any 
state, whether or not a party to an interna- 
tional agreement or treaty. 

Disarmament shall take place as rapidly as 
possible until it is completed in stages con- 
taining balanced, phased and safe-guarded 
measures, with each measure and stage to be 
carried out in an agreed period of time. 

An International Disarmament Organization (I.D.O.) 
shall be established within the framework of the 
United Nations upon entry into force of the 
agreement. Its functions shall be expanded pro- 
gressively as required for the effective veri- 
fication of the disarmament program. 
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□ FUNCTIONS AND 
COMPOSITION 
OF I.D.O. 


B NO SPREADING 
OF NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 


The I.D.O. shall have: (l) a general conference 

of all the parties; (2) a commission consisting 
of representatives of all the major powers as 
permanent members and certain other states on 
a rotating basis. 

States owning nuclear weapons shall not relin- 
quish control of such weapons to any nation not 
owning them and shall not transmit to any such 
nation information or material necessary for their 
manufacture. States not owning nuclear weapons 
shall not manufacture such weapons, attempt to ob- 
tain control of such weapons belonging to other 
states, or seek or receive information or materi- 
als necessary for their manufacture. 


□ PEACEFUL USE The placing into orbit or stationing in outer space 
OF OUTER SPACE of weapons capable of producing mass destruction 
shall be prohibited. 


D ADVANCE 

NOTICE OF 
SPACE VEHICLE 
LAUNCHINGS 


States shall give advance notification to par- 
ticipating states and to the I.D.O. of launching 
of space vehicles and missiles, together with 
the track of the vehicle. 


□ DISMANTLING 
OF BASES 


□ REDUCTION OF 
CONVENTIONAL 
ARMS 



REDUCING 
THE RISK OF 
SURPRISE 
ATTACK 


m CHEMICAL 

BIOLOGICAL 

RADIOLOGICAL 

WARFARE 


Agreed military bases and facilities wherever 
they are located shall be dismantled or con- 
verted to peaceful uses. 

In the first stage levels of armaments of prescribed 
types shall be reduced by equitable and balanced steps. 


States shall give advance notification to partici- 
pating states and to the I.D.O. of major military 
movements and maneuvers, on a scale as may be agreed, 
which might give rise to misinterpretation or cause 
alarm and induce countermeasures. The notification 
shall include the geographic areas to be used and 
the nature, scale and time span of the event. 

States shall reaffirm their obligations under the 
U.N. Charter to refrain from the threat or use of 
any type of armed force— —including nuclear , conven- 
tional, or C.B.R.— contrary to the principles of 
the U.N. Charter. 


and the differences 


BETWEEN THE USA DISARMAMENT PROPOSALS, SEPT. 1961, AND THE USSR 
DISARMAMENT PROPOSALS, SEPT. 19 ^ 0 , PRESENTED TO THE UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

These comparisons while applying to plans previously su bmitted to 

the United Nations give some idea of the relative positions of the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. at the time the Geneva Conference 
opened on March lh, 1962 

- 
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USA USSR 


• The US wants to reduce armed 
forces to 2,100,000* 

• The US wishes verification of 
remaining armaments* 

• The US wishes to reduce delivery 
systems in Stage 1, and reduce them 
further in Stage 2* 


•The USSR wants to reduce armed 
forces to 1 , 700 , 000 * 

•The USSR does not wish verifica- 
tion of remaining armaments. 

• The USSR proposes to get rid of 
all delivery systems in Stage 1* 
M The USSR wants all means of deli- 
vering nuclear weapons eliminated 
from the armed forces of states, 
their manufacture discontinued and 
stocks destroyed in Stage 1. Such 
means include: strategic and tac- 
tical rockets, pilotless aircraft 
of all types; and all military 
aircraft capable of delivering nu- 
clear weapons; surface warships 
that can be used as vehicles for 
nuclear weapons; submarines of all 
classes and types; all artillery 
systems, as well as other means, 
that can be used as vehicles^for 
atomic and hydrogen weapons. 


•The US wants verifiable reduction 
of chemical, biological, radiologi- 
cal warfare in Stage 1 and further 
reduction in Stage 2* 


•The US provides for removal of arms 
to be destroyed from each country 
to an agreed depot and at the agreed 
depot these weapons of mass destruc- 
tion be destroyed. 

•The US does not spellout the ter- 
mination of Universal Military 
Training, etc., but requires: The 
disbanding of all national armed 
forces and the prohibition of 
their reestablishment in any form 
whatsoever other than that required 
to preserve internal order and for 
contributions to a UN Peace Force. 


• The USSR wants complete prohibi- 
tion of chemical, biological, nu- 
clear and other weapons of mass 
destruction in Stage 2. 

•The USSR provides for on-site 
destruction with controlled in- 
spection of weapons destroyed. 


•The USSR advocates the termina- 
tion of Universal Military Train- 
ing and the closure of all military 
education systems; the abolition 
of war ministries, of general staff: 
and their local agencies, and of 
all other military and paramilitary 
establishments and organisations; 
the discontinuance of the appro- 
priation of funds for military pur- 
poses whether from public funds or 
private individuals. 


The USSR is for much more specific and drastic reduction of all arms 
in Stage 1. The United States lingers over reduction throughout the 
three stages. The USSR completely prohibits chemical, biological and 
radiological weapons in Stage 2. The United States advocates reduc- 
tion of these weapons. 
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some 

do’s and don'ts 
of disarmament 


p on » t succumb to the belief that only "the experts" can have an opinion 
about armaments , about our foreign policy, about war and peace* 


Don' t accept the idea that "it's all too complicated." The essential 
facts, the areas of agreement and disagreement between the two 
great powers are really very few and easily understood by the layman. 


Don't believe everything you read or hear* Check - and double check the 
facts as you find them reported, even by government spokesmen (who 
often differ among themselves.) 


Don't, above all, give way to despair as each day seems to bring more 
bad news, more tension, more fear. 


Do remember that human values must be and are a factor in every decision, 
whether the decisions are made by governments, by "experts", by scien- 
tists or by laymen. Women must keep injecting these "human values" 
(sometimes called "emotional" by those who like to think of war and 
diplomacy as a chess game) into politics and the effort for peace. 


Do have faith and courage to keep your sights on the goal, which is 
disarmament and peace. 


Do form a "cheering section" which applauds - so as to be heard - when 
a move is made in the direction of peace and relaxation of tensions 
between nations. 


Do have faith in your ability to make a contribution, however small, 
to end the arms race. 
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Penny Brandenburg 


what you can do 
toward achieving 
disarmament 



Circulate this pamphlet to your friends and neighbors. Wider educa- 
tion on the subject of past and present negotiations must precede the 
public understanding which alone will compel governments to disarm. 



Mobilization of public opinion for disarmament is essential. At va- 
rious times our own government has been divided at the highest levels 
between those who favored disarmament and those who favored a greater 
arms build-up. Public opinion for disarmament would strengthen the 
hand of our negotiators at the conference table. 



When your senators and congressmen are at home, visit them and impress 
upon them the need to work for and vote for disarmament. 
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The Arms Control and Disarmament Agency is the only branch of our 
government exclusively working toward disarmament. Appropriations 
for this office have been pitifully small. Urge your representatives 
in Congress to grant the Agency the funds it needs for disarmament 
studies. 

5 

It is hoped that those who read this work will be encouraged to go on 
with their own studies, to read their newspapers more critically v and 
to let others know that they are interested-vi tally interested- in 
progress toward disarmament and peace. 
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disarmament* 
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FROM YALTA TO DISARMAMENT , by J.P. Morray .Monthly Revxew Press, 
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Department of State Publication 7008, released August I960. 

DOCUMENTS ON DISARMAMENT. I960 . U.S. Department of State Publication 
7172, released July 1961. 

Department of State Publication 7258 , released October 1961. 

nooKHNAUT . THE WARFARE STATE , special issue of The Nat ion, October 28, 1961. 

month 1 Y nULLETIN The Committee for World Development and World Disarmament. 
MONTHLY October, November. l 9 6 l.and January, 1 9 62. 

DISARMAMENT. TWO APPROACHES , a Comparison of U.S. and U -S»S.R. 

Disarmament Proposals, published by the U.S. Arms Contro 

and Disarmament Agency, November, 1961. 

yl.SHTHGTON NE.SLF TfS ™S. D. » ^ 35. 1 1^1 ■ 

for Peace and Freedom, 120 Maryland Avenue N.E., Washington, D.C. 

PROBLEMS OF DISARMAMENT. Monthly Review Pamphlet Series No. 19. a collection of 

,i. articles first published as a special supplement to 

L n»nneii Daily Sun of October 26, 1961. Reprinted by Monthly Review 
Press, 333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14, N.Y., 1962. 

DISARMAMENT: A SELECTED CHRONOLOGY . JANUARY 1. 1918 TO . MARCH 1? . 1956 . 
staff study No . 2 , April 20, 1956, prepared for the Subcommittee 

on Disarmament of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

disa rmament. THE intensif y™ EFFORT. 1955-1958. Department of State Publication 
7070, Bureau of Public Affairs, October, I960 ( revi sed) . 


* Selection of books and publications used in the preparation 
of the summaries of negotiations on disarmament and on banning 
the testing of nuclear weapons. 
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you may want to read 


THE LIMITS OF DEFENSE Plans for disarmament, by Arthur I* Waskow* 

WHO WANTS DISARMAMENT? by Richard J. Barnet (with an introduction 
by Chester Bowles who recommends this analysis of Russo- 
American Relations.) Beacon Press, I 960 . 

THE ARMS RACE A program for world di sarmament p by Philip Noel-Baker 
N.Y., Oceana Publications. (The author was awarded the 
Noble Peace Prize in 1959) 

POST-WAR NEGOTIATIONS FOR ARMS CONTROL by Bernhard G. Bechhoefer, 
Brookings Institute. 

ECONOMIC IMPACTS OF DISARMAMENT by Emile Benoit, U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency Publication 2 f January 1962. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF DISARMAMENT Report of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, March 1962. 

PROBLEMS OF DISARMAMENT by Hans Bethe, Douglas F. Dowd, et al 
Monthly Review Press 1962. (Articles by six Cornell 
University Professors, reprinted in pamphlet form, 31 pp*) 

FROM YALTA TO DISARMAMENT by J.P. Morray. (A history of negotia- 
tions on disarmament by a graduate of Harvard Law School, 
currently teaching at the University of California at Berkeley) 

FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 
Submitted by the President to the 87 th Congress, House of 
Representatives • Document 326 , February 1, 1962 . 

THE PEACE RACE by Seymour Melman, Ballantine Books, 1961. (An expert 
on U.S. industry discusses some of the questions and answers 
about affording disarmament. Available at your supermarket.) 

JUGGERNAUT by Fred Cook, The Nation October, 1961 (A pro-disarmament 
history of negotiations since 1946, in readable style, by a 
free-lance writer.) 

THE PRICE OF PEACE by James Wadsworth, Praeger, 127 pp, April 1962. 

(Ambassador Wadsworth has been one of our most experienced 
and successful disarmament negotiators. Probably the most 
remarkable feature of Wadsworth's presentation is that de- 
spite the frustrations of years of fruitless negotiations, 
he rejects decisively any thought of discontinuing the ne- 
gotiations. ) 

STEPS TOWARD DISARMAMENT by P.M.S. Blackett, printed in Scientific 

American . April 1962. (A British physicist and World War II 
military operations analyst discusses the problems that un- 
derlie the present disarmament negotiations.) 

THE BEYOND DETERRENCE SERIES Seven excellent pamphlets put out by 
the American Friends Service Committee Peace Literature 
Service, 160 N 15 th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The authors of these pamphlets ares Mulford Sibley, 

D.F. Fleming, Dallas Smythe, Erich Fromm, Fred Warner Neal, 
Arthur Waskow, Sidney Lens. Single copies 35^ 


Several pamphlets have been put out by the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency since its formation. These may be pro- 
cured from the United States Department of State, Public 
Services Division, Washington 25# D.C. 
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appendix 


chronological highlights of 
disarmament and test-ban 
negotiations, 1945-62 


USA 


USSR 


JUKE 1945 : The United Nations was organized with 

a veto for the five permanent members of the SECUR- 
ITY COUNCIL on all matters pertaining to the con- 
demnation and punishment of states. 


AUGUST 1945 : World War II ended after the explosion 

of the first atomic bombs on Japan. 


JANUARY 19^6 : The United Nations General Assembly 

created a United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
to plan for control of atomic energy, ensure its 
use for peaceful purposes, eliminate atomic weapons, 
and devise effective safeguards against violators. 


JUNE 14, 19^-6 : The Baruch Proposals 

for control of atomic energy were 
presented to the United Nations. 

This plan proposed that a 
strict control system free of any 
veto be set up under the United 
Nations. All nations signing the 
agreement would reveal all their 
sources of uranium and thorium, and 
» forego the right to do any research 

) leading to the development of nu- 

' clear weapons. 

There was no definite commit- 

I ment on the part of the United States 
to destroy its stockpile of nuclear 
bombs and convert the fuel to peace- 
time uses. When the United States 
was satisfied that an effective con- 
trol system was in operation it would, 
"subject to our constitutional pro- 
cesses," turn over its atomic bombs 
and knowledge of atomic development 
£ to the United Nations. 


The USSR at this time could com- 
mand only five out of fifty-one 
votes in the General Assembly. 

The Soviets regarded the United 
Nations as American dominated. « 

Due to greater American experi- 
ence with atomic energy, it was 
felt that the control organs 
would be largely staffed with 
Americans. The Soviets, who 
knew that they could discover 
the secret of the bomb eventually, 
felt that the Baruch plan would 
perpetuate American monopoly of 
the bomb and condemn the USSR 
permanently to the status of a 
small power by comparison. 
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USA 


MARCH 19^7: The United States intro- 

duced at the first meeting of a re- 
cently established United Nations 
Commission for Conventional Armaments, 
a plan of work calling first for 
consideration of effective safeguards, 
then for formulation of practical 
proposals for reduction of armaments. 


USSR 


MARCH 1947: The USSR proposed 

that the United Nations Committee 
on Conventional Armaments adopt 
a reverse priority from the United 
States plan. It urged the Com- 
mission to establish limits on 
armaments, and after that to con- 
sider the question of controls. 

It also requested the Commission 
to consider the banning of atomic 
weapons despite the fact that the 
Security Council had already fore- 
closed discussion of this subject. 


MARCH 1947 : The United Nations Commission for 

Conventional Armaments adoped the United States 
plan of work and refused to consider the question 
of atomic weapons. 


.TUNE lie 1947 8 The USSR elab- 
orated its view on the inspection 
and control of atomic energy. It 
proposed an international control 
commission which would make pe- 
riodic inspection and special in- 
vestigations of dangerous pro- 
cesses. These acts of control 
would be veto-free, but the com- 
mission could take no punitive 
action without the approval of 
the Security Council, where the 
USSR had a veto. 


APRIL 1948: The United Nations Atomic Energy 

Commission decided that the Soviet proposals were 
not an acceptable basis for the ^• r " a £® n *£* on_ 
trol of atomic energy. It stated that the USSR 
wished to ban nuclear weapons without any assur- 
ance that all nations would be prevented from pro- 
ducing them. The Commission majority favored t e 
Baruch Plan. By May of 1948, the Commission sus- 
Dended its work indefinitely. 


OCTOBER. 1948 : US and other Western 

powers opposed USSR resolution for 
the two atomic energy treaties and 
the l/3 cutback and proposed the 
General Assembly adopt a substitute 
resolution directing the Security 
Council to make proposals for a cen- 
sus of conventional armaments. 


SE PTEMBE R ■ 1948 : USSR proposed 

the UN General Assembly direct 
the UN-AEC to resume work and 
write two conventions, one to ban 
atomic weapons, the other to pro- 
vide international control of 
atomic energy. Also recommended 
was a reduction of l/3t within 
a year, of all land, sea and air 
forces of perraament members of 
the UN Security Council. Opposed 
by the US and other Western pow- 
ers, these proposals were defeated 
by the UN Political Committee. 


NOVEMBER 4. 1948: The United Nations General 

Assembly approved the Baruch Plan. The Soviet 
bloc provided the only dissenting votes. 


The US continued to insist for a num- 
ber of years that control of atomic 
energy and nuclear disarmament should 
be based on the Baruch plan. In 1952 
it began to withdraw from the plan, 
and officially abandoned it in 1955. 
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USSR 


NOVEMBER 19. 1948 : The United Nations General 

Assembly, after defeating the USSR resolution 
on 11 banning the bomb" and cutting back armed 
forces, went on to approve the US-Western sub- 
stitute proposal for an arms census of conven- 
tional armaments. 


SEPTEMBER 23. 1949 i The USSR 
exploded its first atomic bomb. 

OCTOBER 11. 1949 ; The USSR ve- 
toed in the United Nations Se- 
curity Council the Western plan 
for a verified census of conven- 
tional armaments and armed forces. 
Before exercising the veto, it 
attempted to amend the plan to 
include atomic armaments in the 
census. 

JANUARY 19, 1950 : The USSR re- 

fused to attend further meetings 
of the United Nations Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, the Security 
Council, and other United Nations 
organs. 


For the next few years proposals and counter- 
proposals were made. The Western side concen- 
trated on plans for a verifiable census of con- 
ventional arms and on plans for safeguards and 
control. The USSR insisted that safeguards and 
and control, while important, should follow actu- 
al agreement on the amount of reductions to be 
made in armed forces and armaments. The West 
wanted to keep conventional arms reductions se*p- 
arate from nuclear disarmament, and it continued 
to insist upon the Baruch plan as the basis for 
nuclear disarmament. The USSR, on the other 
hand, wanted to combine conventional and nuclear 
disarmament in one treaty, and it continued to 
denounce the Baruch plan. 

The United States and its Western allies finally 
proposed the merger of negotiations on conven- 
tional and nuclear disarmament in the United Na- 
tions, but insisted that the Baruch Plan should 
be the basis for the latter "unless a better and 
no less effective" system were found. The new 
negotiating forum became the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission. 


NOVEMBER 1. 1952 : The United States 

tested its first H-bomb in the Paci- 
fic Ocean. 

A PRIL 21, 1955 : The United States 

joined with the United Kingdon, France 
and Canada in a new statement on the 
powers necessary to inspect and super- 
vise the elimination of nuclear and 
other weapons of mass destruction. 

The control organ, they said, 

should: 

(1) Insure by inspection that instal- 
lations, facilities, and materi- 
als were not used for making wea- 
pons ; 


AUGUST 20. 1953 s The USSR an- 
nounced that it had tested an 
H-bomb. 

MAY 10. 1955 : The USSR accepted 

the following Western proposi- 
tions: 

(1) Manpower ceilings of between 
one and one-half million for 
the United States, the USSR, 
and China, with correspond- 
ing reductions in armaments. 

(2) A fifty percent arrangement 
for the cutoff of nuclear 
production. 
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USA 


USSR 


(2) Make aerial and on-the-spot sur- 
veys to verify disclosure of in- 
stallations and facilities; 

(3) Conduct research necessary to 
keep itself in the forefront of 
nuclear knowledge. 

Punitive powers were no longer 
to be veto-free. This offered some 
concession to Russian views. It was 
stated that the controllers could take 
only such action as the states agreed 
upon, pending action by the Security 
Council. 

MAY 12. 1955 : James Wadsworth, United 

States Delegate to the United Nations 
Sub-Committee of the Disarmament Com- 
mission, commented upon the USSR plan 
of May 10: "We have been gratified 

to find that the concepts which we 
have put forward over a considerable 
length of time ... have been accepted 
in a large measure by the Soviet Union 

JUNE 1. 1955 » The United States 
asked for a three month adjournment 
of the Sub-Commi ttee so that the new 
Soviet proposals could be studied. 

JULY. 1955 : President Eisenhower, 

at the Geneva summit conference, put 
forward the "Open Skies" proposal, 
calling for an exchange of blueprints 
of military information between the 
United States and the USSR with au- 
thorized missions of mutual aerial 
reconnaissance to verify the infor- 
mation. Past disarmament proposals 
were too sweeping, the President said, 
to be ensured by inspection. 

The United States thus withdrew 
many of its own prior proposals which 
were now accepted by the USSR. 

SEPTEMBER 6. 1955 : Harold Stassen an- 

nounced before the K United Nations Sub- 
Committee of the Disarmament Commission 
that the United States "does now place 
a reservation upon all its pre-Geneva 
substantive positions taken in this 
sub— committee ... on these questions 
in relationship to levels of armaments. 
The reservation was to remain in effect 
until better control methods had been 
found to eliminate the possibility of 
states hoarding secret nuclear stock- 
piles. 


(3) A seventy-five percent ar- 
rangement for the abolition 
of nuclear weapon stockpiles. 

(4) Establishment of a single 
control organ operating un- 
der the United Nations Secur- 
ity Council with progressively 
expanding powers to station 
internationally chosen in- 
spectors permanently in all 
countries. 

(5) Veto-free power of inspection 
for the control organ, all of 
whose punitive powers, con- 
trary to the Western view, 
would be subject to the ap- 
proval of the United Nations 
Security Council. 

(6) Agreement by the states at the 
outset not to use atomic wea- 
pons, except in defense against^ 
aggression, as defined by the 

» Security Council. (The West 

did not provide for this defi- 
nition. ) 

The USSR also proposed to 
inaugurate measures to prevent 
surprise attacks. Ground control 
posts were to be established at 
large ports, air bases, main mo- 
tor and rail junctions. Other 
provisions were that internation- 
al inspectors should have access 
to all records of budgetary ap- 
propriations of states for mili- 
tary purposes. When disarmament 
was complete the USSR proposed to 
grant the inspectors unimpeded 
access at all times to all objects 
of control. The USSR a lso pro- 
execution of compl ete dis- 


posed — ■ ■ — 

armament in two years, and a ban L 
at the outset, on all nuclear tes_t^ 
ing« 

1955 and after (see Sept. 20. 195?) s 
The USSR 1 s reply to the new Western 
position on secret nuclear stock- 
piles was that the problem had been 
well known since the early days of 
nuclear weapons production. The 
Soviets pointed out that they had 
"mentioned the problem in their May 
10, 1955 plan to justify a new ap- 
proach to the problem of a control 
organ to insure against nuclear ag- 
gression. They protested that what 
they had said could not be valid 
ground for abandoning total nuclear 
di sarmament • 


DECEMBER 5. 1955 : Henry Cabot Lodge 

told the United Nations General As- 
sembly that the United States felt that 
all prior inspection plans for disar- 
mament control were unrealistic, as 
known detection devices could not 
guarantee against hidden nuclear ma- 
terials. 


NOVEMBER 1955: The USSR gave qual- 

ified support to the Eisenhower 
"Open Skies" plan. In the USSR s 
view the aerial photography pro- 
cedure should be reserved for the 
final stages of a disarmament con- 
trol system. 
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Prom The Sunday Timet. London 
"Docs it matter? You be the Ameri- 
can and I'll be the Russian . . 



From The Bveninx Standard. London 


MARCH 27. 1956 : USSR sought to 

meet the US part-way in the new 
emphasis on "partial" measures* 

It offered a new plan limited to 
conventional arms reductions (es- 
sentially the same as those of the 
May 10 , 1955 plan). Noting the 
difficulties that had arisen in at- 
tempting to reach agreement on com- 
prehensive disarmament, it was 
suggested that greater progress 
might be made if all powers con- 
centrated instead on conventional 
arms* It proposed: 

(1) Manpower ceilings for US, USSR, 
and China be held to 1*5 mil- 
lion men, and for France and 
UK 6^0,000 each. 

(2) A new chapter on controls (re- 
writing the May 10, 1955 plan) 
with the following changes: 

(a) the control organ would be 
established within 2 months fol- 
lowing a disarmament agreement; 

(b) it would operate fully from 
the beginning of the disarmament 
treaty ; 

(c) it could require from states 
within one month after opera- 
tions began "complete official 
figures of their armed forces, 
conventional armaments and ex- 
penditures for military require- 
ments*" (This represented an 
acceptance in principle of the 
arms census idea long advanced 
by the Vest— see April 1952); 
and 

(d) a definition of "objects of 
control" as follows :• military 
units, stores of military equip- 
ment, land, sea and air bases, 
and factories manufacturing con- 
ventional armaments* (No refer- 
ence to # nuclear weapons was in- 
cluded in this plan of control, 
since the proposal was limited 
to cuts in conventional forces*) 

(3) To the main proposal were added 
other suggested methods for 
building confidence among nations* 
They were offered independent 
of a general disarmament agree- 
ment* These included: 

(a) a pilot zone for the limi- 
tation and inspection of arma- 
ments in the territory of both 
parts of Germany and adjacent 
states* In this area, atomic 
armaments would be barred, with 
joint inspection to ensure en- 
forcement • 

(b) a ban on atomic weapons on- 
ly in this area, if the more 
comprehensive scheme were not 
acceptable * 

(c) cessation of nuclear weapons tests* 
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(d) a 15 percent cut in arms 
budgets • 


( MAY 14. 1956 i The USSR announced 

a unilateral demobilisation of armed 
forces amounting to 1,840,000 men 
from 1955 levels. 

SEPTEMBER 1956 : Premier Bulganin 

wrote to President Eisenhower, urg- 
ing that the problem of nuclear 
tests be separated from that of dis- 
armament since inspection of a test 
ban treaty was simpler than in- 
spection of a disarmament agreement* 


MARCH 24, 1957 : Eisenhower and Mac- 

millan announced that continued nuclear 
testing was necessary to maintain 
"free world" security. 

APRIL 1. 1957 : Harold Stassen told 

the disarmament subcommittee that 
the United States now believed that 
if armaments, armed forces, and mil- 
itary expenditures were reduced too 
low the danger of war would be in- 
creased. A low level of armaments 
would reflect weakness and would 
not be conducive to stability in the 
world. 

Stassen also stated that the 
United States no longer considered 
that the extreme form of control 
necessary to police a low level of 
armaments was "practicable, feasi- 
ble, or attainable." 


MARCH 18. 1957 » The USSR again 
put forward comprehensive disarma- 
ment proposals incorporating its 
own plans of May 10, 1955 » and 
March 27, 1956, together with com- 
promises on certain United States 
initiatives. Among the proposals 
was one for total abolition under 
international control of all mis- 
siles for warlike purposes. The 
USSR also reiterated the offer to 
have ground control posts at large 
ports, railway junctions, main 
motor highways, and airports to 
warn against surprise attacks. 

The proposed international 
organ would start by establishing 
an aerial inspection system in a 
zone extending eight hundred kilo- 
meters on each side of the line 
roughly running along the border 
between West and East Germany. 

Arms would be limited and restricted 
in this area. 

This plan was similar to that 
also introduced in 1957 by Adam 
Rapacki , foreign minister of Poland, 
The essence of the Rapacki plan 
was the establishment of a "non- 
nuclear" tone along the East— West 
frontier in central Europe. It 
planned to include as a nucleus 
East and West Germany, Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia, and Austria. 


and long range missiles would be 
barred, and efforts would be made 
to thin out the concentration of 
military forces then stationed 
there. While warmly endorsing the 
Polish proposals, the Soviet Union 
never made them a central position 
in its disarmament policy. 


AUGUST 29. 1957 : The United States, 

United Kingdom, France and Canada, 
after a summer of negotiations among 
themselves and with NATO members, 
announced their "Proposals for partial 
measures of disarmament. 

Among these proposals was the 
first Western concession on the sub- 
ject of nuclear testing. A suspension 
of testing was offered for one year 


AUGUST 1957 » USSR delegate Zorin 
told the subcommittee that the 
four-power "partial measures" were 
unacceptable to the Soviets. The 
iifest had made it plain, he said, 
that it did not intend to renounce 
the use of the stocks of nuclear 
material for the production of wea- 
pons nor was it willing to renounce 
the use of nuclear weapons. 
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provided agreement could be reached 
on controls* Another year 1 s suspen- 
sion was offered provided the control 
system worked satisfactorily and pro- 
gress had been made in a plan to cut 
off new production of nuclear weapons* 


SEPTEMBER 19 . 1957 : Mr. Dulles told 

the General Assembly that the United 
; States did not feel it prudent, in 
' view of the USSR rejection of partial 
disarmament measures, to forego nuclear 
; testing. 


SEPTEMBER 20. 1957 : The USSR sub- 

mitted a memorandum outlining in 
vigorous terms why the problem of 
secret nuclear stockpiles could 
not be a ground for abandoning to- 
talltnuclear disarmament* 


NOVEMBER 14* 1957 : The United Nations General 

Assembly adopted a resolution adding sixteen new 
members to the disarmament commission; seven from 
the West, two from the Soviet bloc, and seven 
neutrals. 


NOVEMBER 14. 1957 ? The USSR an- 
nounced that it would not partici- 
pate in the work of the enlarged 
commi ssion* 

A TWO-YEAR HIATUS ON GENERAL DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS ENSUED. 

The period saw separate negotiations on nuclear testing. 


APRIL 28. 1958 ; President Eisenhower 
proposed talks between East-West spe- 
cialists to determine the feasibility 
of working out an inspection system 
for nuclear test suspension* 


MARCH 31. 1958 : The USSR termi- 

nated a Soviet nuclear test series, 
and announced it would cease test- 
ing altogether if other powers 
would also abstain. 

MAY 9. 1958 : The USSR agreed to a 
conference of specialists to work 
out a test ban inspection system. 


JULY 1. 1958 : A conference of fifteen experts, 

representing five Western and five Eastern na- 
tions, met in Geneva to seek agreement on the 
technical problems involved in detecting nuclear 
explosions* 


AUGUST 21. 1958 : The experts at Geneva announced 

they had reached unanimous conclusions* Detec- 
tion was feasible down to the level of one kiloton 
in the air and five kilotons underground. They 
recommended one hundred eighty ground observation 
stations distributed over the world with from 
twenty to one hundred on-site inspections yearly 
to determine the nature of seismic events that 
might be either earthquakes or nuclear explosions. 


AUGUST 22. 1958 : The United States an- 

nounced it would suspend nuclear tests 
for one year beginning at the end of 
its testing series (then under way) on 
October 31 • 1958. The situation was 
to be examined anew at the beginning 
of each year. 


SEPTEMBER 30. 1958 i The USSR re- 
sumed testing of nuclear weapons, 
in retaliation for US and UK tests 
which were begun after the March 
offer of a moratorium. These 
tests ended November 3. 1958. In 
the meantime , the USSR had been 
urging the US and UK to agree to 
an immediate and unconditional dis- 
continuance of tests until arrange- 
ments had been worked out for tech- 
nical controls* The West felt this 
amounted to a permanent cessation 
without controls and would not agree. 
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January 5 ,. 1959 : The United States 

delegation to a Geneva Conference on 
the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapons 
Tests introduced data indicating that 
it was more difficult than the ex- 
perts had assumed to distinquish be- 
tween earthquakes and underground nu- 
clear explosions. This seemed to in- 
dicate the need for a far denser net- 
work of detection stations and for 
more on-site inspections of unidenti- 
fied explosions than the experts had 
recommended. 


JANUARY 1959 : The USSR delegation 

accused the United States of seek- 
ing an excuse to torpedo the talks. 
They said the United States was 
deliberately falsifying scientific j 
data to prove the impossi bili ty of | 
devising an adequate detection sys- jj 
tem. They said the United States 
data had been taken from outmoded 5 
stations that were not as reliable I 
as the more efficient system that § 
the Geneva scientists had devised. 


MARCH 1959 s The Geneva political conferees 
decided to refer the technical questions re- 
garding improvement of the seismographs in the 
test detection stations to a second conference 
of experts. This met in Geneva on November 
25 , 1959 . 

SEPTEMBER 7. 1959 : The United States and the USSR 

agreed to establish a new disarmament committee 


operating outside the United 
to it. Its ten members were 
from the West and the Soviet 


OCTOBER Ik. 1959 : Speaking to the 

General Assembly, Henry Cabot Lodge 
said the United States would favor 
general and complete disarmament fol- 
lowing agreement on: 

(1) The type of international police 
force that should be established 
to preserve international peace; 

(2) The principle of international 
law that should govern the use of 
such a force; 

(3) The precise definition of inter- 
nal security forces that would be 
allowed individual nations in 
place of existing armaments. 


Nations but reporting 
to be chosen equally 
bloc • 

SEPTEMBER 18. 1959 : Chai rman 

Khrushchev, in a major address be- 
fore the United Nations General 
Assembly, introduced a new concept 
- "General and Complete Disarma- 
ment." He proposed the abandonment 
of all the partial approaches that 
had resulted in deadlock since 1955 
and the substitution of drastic 
disarmament in return for which the 
USSR would be willing to grant dras- 
tic measures of control. His pro- 
posal was the Soviet solution to 
the long dispute with the West over 
inspection and control. 





DECEMBER 19. 1959 : The Conference on Discontin- 

uance of Nuclear Weapons Tests had reached agree- 
ment on seventeen articles of a treaty covering 
inspection and control. The US scientist Hans 
Bethe, who attended the conference, has stated: 

11 . . . the give and take on both sides was consi- 
derable and approximately equal." For instance, 
agreement was reached on most features of the 
control organization. As examples of "give and 
take," the West agreed to permit the use of the 
veto on matters regarding treaty revision and 
budgetary decisions. The USSR agreed to drop the 
veto over on-site inspection in return for which 
the West accepted a fixed annual quota of such 
inspections. The USSR agreed to permit teams of 
mixed nationals (from Soviet, Western, and neu- 
tral countries) to make these inspections, pro- 
vided the West accepted parity of Soviet repre- 
sentation on the proposed control commission. 

This the West ultimately did in 1961 . 


DECEMBER 21. 1959 : The US Atomic Ener- 

gy Commission announced that the Rand 
Corporation had found a method to con- 
ceal nuclear explosions in enormous 


DECEMBER 1959 : The USSR scientists 

conceded the validity of the "big 
hole" theory., as theory, but they 
said the whole attempt from any 
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cavities* In thooiy this could make 
useless the whole test detection sys- 
tem worked out by the 1958 Geneva con- 
ference of the experts* 


practical standpoint was ridicu- 
lous. The Americans were implying, 
it was said, that the Geneva test 
detection stations could be relied 
upon only to locate explosions of 
hundreds of thousands of kilotons. 


They submitted that this bordered 
"on the brink of absurdity." They 
accused the United States of bad 
faith and of taking steps to ruin 
any partial agreement as soon as 
it came in sight. 


DECEMBER 23. 1959 : The second conference of tech- 

nical experts recommended a list of new seismolog- 
ical techniques to improve the test ban control 
system, but broke up over (1) the effectiveness of 
the improved system, (2) the possibility of con- 
cealing explosion in big holes, and (3) the nature 
of instrument readings that would require on-site 
inspection of suspicious seismic events. The ex- 
perts, who had agreed in 1958 that a control system 
could be effective, were* thus contraducted in 1959 
by new experts who disagreed over whether it could 
be ellective enough. The Americans said it could 
not be, the Soviets said it unquestionably could. 


DECEMBER 29. 1959 : The United States 

announced it would not renew the mor- 
atorium on nuclear testing, and would 
consider itself free to resume nu- 
clear testing at any time. 


JANUARY I960 : The USSR announced 
it would continue to abide by the 
moratorium as long as the Western 
powers abstained from testing. 


N.B. Each side introduced additional proposals, 
but still at issue were the quota of on-site in- 
spections. The United States wanted twenty to 
thirty inspections per year, the USSR no more 
than three. Also, the United States wanted nu- 
clear explosions for research to be uninspected 


on a reciprocal basis. The 
spected tests of this sort. 

MARCH 16. I960 : The US, UK, and 

France introduced a new plan for "Gen- 
eral and Complete Disarmament in a Free 
and Peaceful World." It called for dis 
armament in three stages, and mentioned 
for the first time in any Western plan 
since 1955 the possibility of total 
nuclear disarmament. No promise was 
offered that it would ever happen, how- 
ever. The plan called for "further 
steps" (unspecified) , in the last 
stage of disarmament, "to achieve %he 
final elimination" of nuclear and other 
weapons of mass destruction. Also, a 
provision stated that in the final dis- 
armament stage, control was to be es- 
tablished over "the production of 
agreed categories of military missiles 
and existing national stocks and their 
final elimination." 

An international organization to 
preserve the peace was to be esta- 
blished at the end of disarmament. 


USSR opposed unin- 


MARCH 25. I960 ; The USSR criticized 
the Western proposal on the ground 
that it did not make provisions for 
measures "without which disarmament 
cannot be general and complete; that 
is, it did not provide for destruc- 
tion of nuclear weapon stockpiles 
or for renunciation of the use of 
such weapons, nor for the complete 
abolition of armed forces and arma- 
ments, nor for the elimination of 
military bases on foreign territor- 
ies. 

The USSR also opposed an inter- 
national police force, as proposed 
by the West, because this would be 
creating new armed forces in a world 
which, under general and complete 
di sarmament , would have no weapons 
or military resources. It said the 
West would never agree to a leading 
role for socialist states in such a 
force, and the socialist states 
would never agree to such a role 
for the West. 
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JUNE I960 : The United States response 

to this plan was that it required a 
commitment to move automatically to 
radical disarmament steps before stud- 
ies had been completed showing the 
feasibility of effective control of 
disarmament. The measures proposed by 
the USSR, it was said, were "hasty, 
untried, radical ... (and) immediate" 
and could create an unstable situation 
in which the danger of military con- 
flict would increase, not diminish. 

JUNE 27. I960 1 The US and its Western 
allies introduced a new version of the 
March 16 plan for "General and Com- 
plete Disarmament in a Free and Peace- 
ful World." Greater stress was laid 
on controlling military missiles, and 
details of a plan for doing this were 
offered. In the first stage, a trial 
system of on-site inspection of air 
bases, launching pads, and naval bases 
was to establish "a basis of control" 
of nuclear delivery systems in later 
stages. In the final stages, all nu- 
clear delivery vehicles and nuclear 
weapons themselves were to be destroyed 
provided control was first installed 
and operating effectively, and provided 
also that "satisfactory progress" was 
being made in the field of convention- 
al disarmament. An international 
peace force was provided in the sec- 
ond stage. 


JUNE 7. I960 : The USSR resubmitted 

the plan for general and complete 
di sarmament , offering revision in 
the stages of disarmament. The 
principal changes were destruction 
of military rockets, missiles, and 
launching facilities in the first 
instead of last stage, and the 
postponement of manpower reductions 
until the second stage. 


JULY 27. I960 : The USSR walked out 

of the ten-nation disarmament com- 
mittee. It complained that the 
NATO powers on the committee had 
failed to carry out the General As- 
sembly directive to produce measures 
leading toward the goal of general 
and complete disarmament. 

SEPTEMBER 23. 1960 s The USSR in- 
troduced a general and complete 
disarmament plan in the United Na- 
tions General Assembly , based 
on their 1959 plan. An updated 
version of this plan was submitted 
by the USSR to the March 1962 nego- 
tiations. SEE TEXT OF THIS PLAN 
INCLUDED IN THIS BOOKLET. 
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MARCH 19bl : Arthur Dean, appointed by 

the new administration of President 
Kennedy, went to Geneva to resume the 
Conference on Discontinuance of Nuclear 
Weapons Tests. He offered several 
new compromises. One, on the dispute 
over the annual quota of on-site in- 
spections, offered a new minimum of 
12 (instead of 20) such inspections. 

He also offered the USSR parity of re- 
presentation on the control commis- 
sion, and agreed to ask Congressional 
authority to permit USSR inspection 
of US nuclear tests for seismic re- 
search and peaceful uses. 

SEPTEMBER 5. 1961 : The United States 

resumed underground testing of nuclear 
weapons. 


MARCH 1961 : The USSR, having once 

agreed to a single administrator 
for the control organization , now 
demanded a triumvirate. The three 
men were to represent the West, 
the Socialist, and the Neutral 
States, and would have to agree un- 
animously on all decisions. 


AUGUST 30. 1961 : The USSR an- 

nounced they were resuming testing:, 
of nuclear weapons. 

SEPTEMBER 1. 1961 : The USSR re- 

sumed nuclear weapons testing in 


the atmosphere. 


SEPTEMBER 20. 1961 : The United States and the 

USSR, having conducted an extensive exchange of 
views on di sarmament , agreed to recommend eight 
principles as the basis for future multilateral 
negotiations on disarmament, and to call upon 
other states to cooperate in reaching early a- 
greement on general and complete disarmament 
in a peaceful world in accordance with these 
principles. 

SEE TEXT OF THESE PRINCIPLES INCLUDED IN THIS BOOKLET . 
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SE PTEMBER 25. 1961 : The US presented 

a new plan to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly containing a more speci- 
fic commitment to the goal of general 
and complete disarmament. It offered 
to support the examination by a Nu- 
clear Experts Commission of 'the 
feasibility and means for accomplish- 
ing the verified reduction and even- 
tual elimination of nuclear weapons 
stockpiles." If this commission 
failed to find it feasible, presumably 
these weapons, under this plan, were 
to remain in national arsenals. Nu- 
clear weapons delivery systems were 
to be reduced, their production 
11 halted or limited," and stockpiles 
finally eliminated **- all without re- 
ference to an experts 1 study. 

An international peace force was 
to be established in the second stage 
of disarmament. SEE TEXT OF THIS PLAN 
INCLUDED IN THIS BOOKLET. 


NOVEMBER 28, 1961 : The USSR called 

upon the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France to Join with it 
in a declaration of intent to cease 
nuclear testing, leaving verifica- 
tion to the detection systems with- 
in the separate states or to agree 
alternatively to halt nuclear test- 
ing with international inspection 
as part of an overall agreement on 
general and complete disarmament. 


DECEMBER 13. 1961 : The United States and the USSR 

announced agreement on a new eighteen-nation nego- 
tiating body on disarmament, to be composed of five 
countries from the West, five from the Soviet bloc, 
and eight neutral states. Meetings were scheduled 
to begin March lh-, 19^2. 


: JANUARY 29. 1962 : The United States 

{ and United Kingdom walked out of the 
Geneva test ban talks, stating that the 
{ USSR position of November 28 meant re- 
i nunciation of the international inspec- 
i tion system previously agreed to in 
| some details. 

FEBRUARY 22. 1962 : The United States 

v refused to resume test ban talks with— 

' in the context of the Geneva disarma- 
ment negotiations on what it termed 
the USSR's "condition" that each state 
police the test ban with its own in- 
1 struments. 


FEBRUARY 22. 1962 ? The USSR an- 
nounced that it was willing to 
discuss the test ban at the forth- 
coming disarmament negotiations at 
Geneva, since the West seemed un- 
willing to consider a test ban that 
would be policed by each state, 
using detection devices within its 
own borders. 


Prime Minister Macmillan, March 6, 1962: 

“ . . . remarkable advances in scientific instruments may make it easier to arrange 
for a form of international verification without some of the difficulties which have 
hitherto made it difficult for the Russians to accept.” 
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President John F. Kennedy: 


.in the long run, the only real security 
in this age of nuclear peril 
rests not in armament but in disarmament. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN: Our world faces a crisis as 
yet unperceived by those possessing the power to 
make great decisions for good or evil. The un- 
leashed power of the atom has changed every- 
thing save our modes of thinking , and thus we 
drift toward unparalleled catastrophe. 
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Treaty on Qeneral and Complete Disarmament under 
Strict International Control 


Draft Submitted by Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


(FmII Tort) 

PREAMBLE 


HE states of the world, 

Acting In accordance with the 
aspirations and will of the peoples, 
Convinced that war cannot and 
must not serve as a method for settl- 
ing international disputes, the more 
so under the present conditions of 
the headlong development of means 
of mass annihilation, such as nuclear 
weapons and rocket devices for their 
delivery, but must forever be banished 
from the life of human society, 
Discharging the historic mission of 
saving all the nations from the scourge 
of war, 

Proceeding from the fact that 
general and complete disarmament 
under strict international control is 
a sure and feasible way to fulfil man- 
kind's ageold dream of assuring 
eternal and inviolable peace on earth, 

Desirous of putting an end to the 
senseless waste of human labour on 
the creation of the means of annihila- 
tion and of destruction of material 
values. 


Seeking to direct all resources to- 
wards the assurance of the further 
growth of wellbeing and social and 
economic progress in all countries of 
the world. 

Conscious of the need to build 
relations among states on the basis 
of the principles of peace, neighbour- 
liness, equality of states and peoples, 
non-interference, and respect for the 


independence and sovereignty of all 
countries. 

And reaffirming their dedication 
to the aims and principles of the 
United Nations Charter, 

Have resolved to conclude the 
present Treaty, and to implement 
forthwith general and complete dis- 
armament under strict and ■ effective 
international control. 


PART I— QENERAL 


ARTTCLE 1 

Disarmament Obligations 

The states parties to the present 
Treaty undertake : 

1. To carry out, over a period of 
four years, general and complete dis- 
armament entailing : 

The disbanding of all armed forces 
and the prohibition of their re-estab- 
lishment in any form whatsoever; 

The prohibition, and the destruction 
of all stockpiles and the cessation of 
the manufacture, of weapons of mass 


destruction of all kinds, including 
atomic, hydrogen, chemical, biologi- 
cal and radiological weapons; 

The destruction and discontinuance 
of the manufacture of all means of 
delivering weapons of mass destruc- 
tion to their target*; 

The dismantling of foreign military 
bases of all kinds,, and >he withdrawal 
and disbanding of all foreign troops 
stationed on the territory of any state; 

The abolition of any kind of mill 
tary conscription for citizens; 

The termination of military train- 
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ing of the population and the closing 
of all military educational institutions; 

The abolition of War Ministries, of 
general staffs and their local agen- 
cies, and of all other military and 
paramilitary establishments and 
organisations; 


general and complete disarmament in 
a manner that will ensure that at no 
stage of disarmament could any state 
or group of states gain a military 
advantage and that security is ensured 
equally for all states parties to the 
Treaty. 


The elimination of all types of 
conventional armaments and military 
equipment, and the termination of 
their manufacture, except for the 
manufacture of strictly limited 
amounts of agreed types of light fire- 
arms for the equipment of the police 
( militia ) contingents to be retained 
by states after the accomplishment 
of general and complete disarmament, 
The discontinuance of the appro- 
priation of funds for military pur- 
poses. whether from state budgets or 
from organisations or private indi- 
viduals. 

2 To have at their disposal, upon 
the completion of general and com- 
Dlete disarmament, only strictly 
limited contingents of police (militia) 
equipped with small firearms, and 
Intended for the maintainence of in- 
ternal order and for the discharge 
of their obligations with regard to 
the maintenance of international 
peace and security, under the United 
Nations Charter and under the pro- 
visions of Article 37 of the present 
Treaty. 

3. To carry out general and com- 
plete disarmament simultaneously, in 
three consecutive stages, as is set 
forth in Parts n, m, and IV of the 
present Treaty. Transition to a sub- 
sequent stage of disarmament shall 
take place upon a decision by the 
International Disarmament Organisa- 
tion that all disarmament measures 
of the preceding stage have been 
carried out and verified, and that any 
additional verification arrangements, 
recognised to be necessary for the 
next stage, have been prepared and 
can. when appropriate, be put into 
operation. 

4. To carry out all measures of 


ARTICLE 2 
Control Obligations 

1 The states parties to the Treaty 
solemnly undertake to carry out all 
disarmament measures, from begin- 
ning to end, under strict international 
control, and to assure the implemen- 
tation on their territories of all con- 
trol measures set forth in Parts II, 
III and IV of the present Treaty. 

2 Each disarmament measure shall 
be ‘ accompanied by such control 
measures as are necessary for verm- 
cation of that measure. 

3 To implement control over dis- 
armament, an International Disarma- 
ment Organisation including all states 
parties to the Treaty shall be estab- 
lished within the framework of the 
United Nations. It shall begin operat- 
ing as soon as the disarmament 
measures are initiated. The structure 
and functions of the International 
Disarmament Organisation and its 
bodies are laid down in Part V of the 
present Treaty. 

4. In all countries parties to the 
Treaty the International Disarma- 
ment Organisation shall have its own 
staff, recruited internationally and 
in such a way as to assure the ade- 
quate representation on it of all 
three existing groups of states. 

This staff shall exercise control, on 
a temporary or permanent basis 
depending on the nature of the 
measure being carried out, over the 
compliance by states with their obli- 
gations to reduce or eliminate arma- 
ments and their manufacture, and to 
reduce or disband their armed forces. 

5. The states parties to the Treaty 
shall in good time submit to the 


International Disarmament Organisa- 
tion such Information about their 
armed forces, armaments, military 
production and military appropria- 
tions as are necessary to carry out 
the measures of the corresponding 
stage. 

6. Upon completion of the pro- 
gramme of general and complete dis- 
armament, the International Disarma- 
ment Organisation shall be kept in 
being to maintain supervision over 
the implementation by states of the 
obligations they have assumed, so as 
to prevent the re-establishment of 
the military potential of states in 
any form whatsoever. 


ARTICLE 3 

Obligations to Maintain 
International Peace and Security 

1. The states parties to the Treaty 
have solemnly resolved in the course 
of, and after general and complete 
disarmament : 

(a) To base relations with each 
other on the principles of peaceful 
and friendly co-existence and co- 
operation; 

(b) Not to resort to the threat or 
use of force to settle any international 
disputes that may arise, but to use 
for this purpose the procedures pro- 
vided for in the United Nations 
Charter ; 

(c) To strengthen the United 
Nations as the principal institution 
for the maintenance of peace and 
for the settlement of international 
disputes by peaceful means. 

2. The states parties to the Treaty 
undertake to refrain from using the 
contingents of police (militia) re- 
maining at their disposal upon com- 
pletion of general and complete dis- 
armament, In any manner other than 
for the assurance of the internal 
security of states or for the dis- 
charge of their obligations to main- 
tain international peace and security 
under the United Nations Charter. 


PART II— FIRST STAQE OF QENERAL AND 


COMPLETE DISARMAMENT 


ARTICLE 4 
First-Stage Tasks 

The states parties to the Treaty 
undertake, in the course of the first 
stage of general and complete dis- 
armament, to effect the simultaneous 


elimination of all means of delivering 
nuclear weapons and of all foreign 
military bases on alien territories, to 
withdraw all foreign troops from 
these territories, and to reduce their 
armed forces, conventional armaments 
and the manufacture of these arma- 
ments, and military expenditures. 


Chapter 1 

Elimination of Means of Delivering 
Nuclear Weapons and of Foreign Military Bases 
on Alien Territories, and Withdrawal of 
Foreign Troops from Those Territories. 
Control over Such Measures 


(a) MEANS OF DELIVERY 


ARTICLE 5 

Elimination of Rockets Capable of 
Delivering Nuclear Weapons 
1. There shall be eliminated from 
the armed forces, and destroyed, all 
rockets capable of delivering nuclear 
weapons, of any calibre and range, 
whether strategic, operational or tac- 


:al (except for strictly limited num- 
•rs of rockets to be converted to 
‘aceful uses), as well as pilotless air- 
aft of all types. There shall be 
jmpletely demolished all launching 
ids, ramps and platforms for the 
lunching of rockets and P llot J® s s 
ircraft, other than those pads that 
ill be retained for peaceful launch- 


ings under the provisions of Article 
15 of the present Treaty. All instru- 
ments for the equipment, launching 
and guidance of the aforementioned 
rockets and pilotless aircraft shall be 
destroyed. All underground depots 
for such rockets, pilotless aircraft and 
subsidiary facilities shall be 
demolished. 

2. The manufacture of all kinds of 
rockets and pilotless aircraft, and of 
the materials and instruments for 
their equipment, launching and guid- 
ance referred to In Paragraph 1 of 
this Article, shall be completely dis- 
continued. 

All enterprises, or workshops 
thereof, engaged in their manufacture 
shall be dismantled; machine tools 
and equipment specially and exclu- 
sively designed for the manufacture 
of such items shall be destroyed, and 
the premises of such enterprises, as 
well as general-purpose machine tools 
and equipment, shall be converted to 
peaceful uses. All proving grounds 
for tests of such rockets and pilotless 
aircraft shall be demolished. 

3. Inspectors of the International 
Disarmament Organisation shall con- 
trol the execution of the measures 
referred to in Paragraphs 1 and 2. 

4. For the peaceful exploration of 
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space there shall be allowed the manu- 
facture and testing of appropriate 
rockets, provided that the plants 
manufacturing such rockets, as well as 
the rockets themselves, are subject 
to supervision by the inspectors of 
the International Disarmament 
Organisation. 

ARTICLE 6 

Elimination of Military Aircraft 
Capable of Delivering Nuclear 
Weapons 

1. There shall be eliminated from 
the aimed forces, and destroyed, all 
military aircraft capable of delivering 
nuclear weapons. Military airfields 
serving as bases for such aircraft, 
repair and maintenance facilities, 
and storage places at these airfields 
shall be rendered inoperative or con- 
verted to peaceful uses. Training 
establishments for crews of such air- 
craft shall be closed. 

2. The manufacture of all military 
aircraft referred to in Paragraph 1 of 
this Article shall be completely dis- 
continued. Enterprises, or work- 
shops thereof, designed for the manu- 
facture of such military aircraft shall 
be either dismantled or converted 
to the manufacture of civil aircraft 
or other peaceful items. 

3. Inspectors of the International 
Disarmament Organisation shall con- 
trol the execution of the measures re- 
ferred to in Paragraphs 1 and 2. 


ARTICLE 7 

Elimination of All Surface War- 
ships Capable of Being Used as 
Vehicles for Nuclear Weapons, and 
Submarines 

1. There shall be eliminated from 
the armed forces, and destroyed, all 
surface warships capable of being 
used as vehicles for nuclear weapons, 
and submarines of any class or type. 
Naval bases and other installations 
for the maintenance of these war- 
ships and submarines shall be demo- 
lished or dismantled and converted 
to peaceful uses by the merchant 
marine. 

2. The building of warships and 
submarines referred to in Paragraph 
1 of this Article shall be completely 
discontinued. Shipyards and plants, 
wholly or in part designed for the 
building of such warships and sub- 
marines, shall be dismantled or con- 
verted to peaceful production. 

3. Inspectors of the International 
Disarinament Organisation shall con- 
trol the execution of the measures re- 
ferred to in Paragraphs 1 and 2. 

ARTICLE 8 

Elimination of All Artillery 
Systems Capable of Serving as 
Means of Delivering Nuclear 
Weapons 

1. There shall be eliminated from 


the armed forces, and destroyed, all 
artillery systems capable of serving 
as means of delivery for nuclear 
weapons' All subsidiary instruments 
and technical facilities designed for 
controlling the fire of such artillery 
systems shall be destroyed. Surface 
storage places and transport facili- 
ties for such systems shall be des- 
troyed or converted to peaceful uses. 
The entire non-nuclear stock of 
munitions for such artillery systems, 
whether at the gun site or in depots, 
shall be completely destroyed. Under- 
ground depots for such artillery 
systems, and for the non-nuclear 
munitions thereof, shall be destroyed. 

2. The manufacture of artillery 
systems referred to in Paragraph 1 of 
this Article shall be completely dis- 
continued. To this end all plants, 
or workships thereof, engaged in the 
manufacture of such systems shall be 
closed or dismantled. All specialised 
equipment and machine tools at these 
plants and workshops shall be des- 
troyed, the remainder being converted 
to peaceful uses. The manufacture 
of non-nuclear munitions for these 
artillery systems shall be discontin- 
ued. Plants and workshops engaged 
in the manufacture of such munitions 
shall be completely dismantled and 
their specialised equipment destroyed. 

3. Inspectors of the International 
Disarmament Organisation shall con- 
trol the execution of the measures re- 
ferred to in Paragraphs 1 and 2. 


(b) FOREIQN MILITARY BASES AND TROOPS ON 
ALIEN TERRITORIES 


ARTICLE 9 

Dismantling of Foreign Military 
Bases 

1. Simultaneously with the destruc- 
tion of the means of delivering 
nuclear weapons under Articles 5 to 
8 inclusive of the present Treaty, the 
states parties to the Treaty which 
have army, air force or naval bases 
on foreign territories shall dismantle 
all such bases, whether principal or 
stand-by, as well as all depot bases 
of any designation. All personnel of 
such bases shall be evacuated to their 
national territory. All installations 
and armaments at such bases for 
which provision is made in Articles 
5 to 8 inclusive of the present Treaty, 
shall be destroyed on the spot. Other 
armaments shall be destroyed on the 
spot in accordance with Article 11 of 
the present Treaty or evacuated to the 
territory of the state which owned 
the base. 

All installations of a military 
nature at such bases shall be des- 
troyed. Living quarters and subsi- 
diary installations of foreign bases 
shall be transferred for peaceful uses 
to the states on whose territory they 
are located. 

2. The measures referred to in 
Paragraph 1 of this Article shall be 
fully applicable to those military 
bases that are used by foreign troops, 
even though legally they may belong 
to the state on whose territory they 
are located. The said measures shall 
also be implemented with regard to 
those army, air force and naval bases 
that have been set up under military 
treaties and agreements for use by 
other states or groups of states, 
regardless of whether any foreign 
troops are present at these bases at 


the time of the conclusion of the 
present Treaty. 

All previous treaty obligations, 
decisions of the bodies of military 
blocs and any rights or privileges 
pertaining to the establishment and 
use of military bases on foreign 
territories, shall become invalid and 
not subject to renewal. The granting 
henceforth of military bases for use 
by foreign troops and the concluding 
for this purpose of any bilateral or 
multilateral treaties and agreements 
shall be prohibited. 

3. The legislatures and governments 
of the states parties to the present 
Treaty, shall enact legislation and 
promulgate decrees to ensure that 
no military bases for use by foreign 
troops are established on their terri- 
tory. Inspectors of the International 
Disarmament Organisation shall con- 
trol the execution of the measures 
referred to in Paragraphs 1 and 2 ol 
this Article. 

ARTICLE 10 

Withdrawal of’ Foreign Troopi 
from Allen Territories 

1. Simultaneously with the destruc- 
tion of the means of delivering 
nuclear weapons under Articles 5 to 
8 inclusive of the present Treaty, the 
states parties to the Treaty which 
have troops, or military personnel of 
any nature, on foreign territories, 
shall withdraw all such troops and 
personnel therefrom. All armaments, 
and all installations of a military 
nature, which are located at points 
where foreign troops are stationed and 
for which provision is made in 
Articles 5 to 8 inclusive of the present 
Treaty, shall be destroyed on the spot. 


Other armaments shall be destroyed 
on the spot under Article 11 of the 
present Treaty or evacuated to the 
territory of the state withdrawing the 
troops. Living quarters and subsi- 
diary installations formerly held by 
such troops or personnel shall be 
transferred for peaceful uses to the 
states on whose territory such troops 
have been stationed. 

2. The measures set forth in Para- 
graph 1 of this Article shall be fully 
applicable to foreign civilians em- 
ployed in the armed forces, or en- 
gaged in the manufacture of arma- 
ments or any other activities serving 
military purposes on foreign territory. 
The said persons shall be recalled to 
the territory of the state whose citi- 
zenship they hold, and all previous 
treaty obligations, decisions by bodies 
of military blocs, and any rights or 
privileges pertaining to their activi- 
ties shall be invalidated and made not 
subject to renewal. The future dis- 
patching of foreign troops, military 
personnel or the said civilians to 
foreign territories shall be prohibited. 

3. Inspectors of the International 
Disarmament Organisation shall con- 
trol the withdrawal of troops, the 
destruction of installations and the 
transfer of the premises referred to 
in Paragraph 1 of this Article. The 
International Disarmament Organisa- 
tion shall have the right to exercise 
control over the recall of civilians re- 
ferred to in Paragraph 2 of this 
Article. The legislation and decrees 
referred to in Paragraph 3 of Article 
9 of ihe present Treaty, shall Include 
provisions prohibiting the citizens of 
states parties to the Treaty from 
serving in the armed forces or from 
engaging in any other activities for 
military purposes in foreign states. 
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Chapter 2-Reduction of Armed Forces, Conventional Armaments 
and Military Expenditures. Control over Sue easures 

.. . « (rounds. Treaty shall reduce then 


ARTICLE 11 
Reduction of Armed Forces and 

Conventional Armaments 
1. In the first stage of general and 
complete disarmament the armed 
forces of the states parties to the 
Treaty shall be reduced to the follow- 
ing levels : 

The United States of America 
1,700,000 enlisted officers and men 
and civilian employees ; 

The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics— 1.700,000 enlisted officers 
and men and civilian employees. 

[agreed levels of armed forces for 
other states parties to the Treaty shall 
be included in this Article]. 

2 The reduction of the armed forces 
shall be carried out primarily through 
the demobilisation of personnel 
released due to the elimination of the 
means of delivering nuclear weapons 
the dismantling of foreign bases and 
the withdrawal of foreign troops from 
alien territories, as prov ded for in 
Articles 5 to 10 inclusive of the 
present Treaty, and primarily, by W 
of the complete disbandment of units 
and ships* crews, their officers and 
enlisted men being demobilised. 

3 All released conventional arma- 
ments. military equipment and muni- 
tions of the disbanded units shall be 
destroyed, and the means of trans- 
portation and subsidiary equipment 
shall be either destroyed or converted 
to peaceful uses. Conventional arma- 
ments and equipment intended for 
reserve forces shall also be destroyed. 

All living quarters, depots and 
special premises previously occupied 
by units being disbanded, as well as 


the territories of all proving ©Hindis 
firing ranges and drill grounds, shall 
be transferred for peaceful uses to 
the civilian authorities. 

4 Inspectors of the International 
Disarmament Organisation shall exer- 
cise control at places where troops 
are disbanded and released and where 
conventional armaments and military 
equipment are destroyed, and shall 
also control the conversion to peaceful 
uses of means of transportation and 
other non-combat equipment, premi- 
ses. proving grounds, etc 

ARTICLE 12 

Curtailment of Manufacture of 
Conventional Armaments 
1 Proportionately to the reduction 
of armed forces, as provided for in 
Article 11 of the present Treaty, the 
manufacture of conventional arma- 
ments and munitions not referred to 
in Articles 5 to 8 inclusive of the 
present Treaty shall be curtailed. 
Such curtailment shall be carried out 
primarily through the elimination of 
enterprises engaged exclusively in the 
manufacture of such armaments and 
munitions. These enterprises shall 
be dismantled, their specialised 
machine tools and equipment shall 
be destroyed, and their premises, and 
general-purpose machine tools and 
equipment shall be converted to 
peaceful uses. 

2. Inspectors of the International 
Disarmament Organisation shaU exer- 
cise control over the measures refer- 
red to in Paragraph 1 of this Article. 


ARTICLE 13 
Reduction of Military Expenditures 
1. The states parties to the present 


Treaty shall reduce their military 
budgets and appropriations for mm- 
tarv purposes proportionately to the 
ctestruction of the means of delivering 
nuclear weapons and the discontinu- 
ance of their manufacture, to the dis- 
mantling of foreign military bases 
and withdrawals of foreign troops 
from alien territories, as well as to 
the reduction of armed forces and 
conventional armaments and to the 
curtailment of the manufacture of 
such armaments as are provided for 
in Articles 5 to 12 inclusive of the 
present Treaty. 

The funds released through the 
Implementation of the first-stage mea- 
sures shall be used for peaceful 
purposes, including the reduction of 
taxes on the population and the sub- 
sidising of the national economy. At 
the same time a certain share of 
the funds thus released shall be diver- 
ted to economic and technical assist- 
ance to underdeveloped countries. 
The size of this share shall be sub- 
ject to agreement between the parties 
to the Treaty. 

2 The International Disarmament 
Organisation shall control the execu- 
tion of the measures referred to in 
Paragraph 1 of this Article through 
its financial inspectors, whom the 
states parties to the Treaty shall 
undertake to assure unhindered access 
to the records of central financial 
offices pertaining to the reduction of 
budgetary allocations of states due to 
the destruction of the means of 
delivering nuclear weapons, to the 
dismantling of foreign military bases 
and to the reduction of conventional 
armaments, including the relevant 
acts of their legislative and executive 
bodies. 


Chapter 3 -Measures to Ensure the Security of States 


ARTICLE 14 

Restriction of Displacement of the 
Means of Delivering Nuclear 
Weapons 

1. From the very beginning of the 
first stage and until the final destruc- 
tion of all means of delivering nuclear 
weapons under Articles 5 to 8 inclu- 
sive of the present Treaty, the plac- 
ing in orbit or stationing in outer 
space of any special devices capable 
of delivering weapons of mass des- 
truction, the leaving of their tem- 
torial waters by warships, and the 
flying beyond the limits of their 
national territory by military air- 
craft capable of carrying weapons of 
mass destruction, shall be prohibited. 

2 The International Disarmament 
Organisation shall control the com- 
pliance by the states parties to the 
Treaty with the provisions of Para- 
graph 1 of this Article. The states 
parties to the Treaty shall provide 
advance Information to the Inter- 
national Disarmament Organisation 
about all launchings of rockets for 
peaceful purposes, as Provided for 
in Article 15 of the present Treaty, 
as well as about all flights of mili- 
tary aircraft within their national 
frontiers and movements of warships 
within their territorial waters. 


ARTICLE 15 

Control over Launchings of Rockets 
for Peaceful Purposes 

1 The launching of rockets and 
space devices shall be carried out 
exclusively for peaceful purposes. 

2. The International Disarmament 
Organisation shall exercise control 
over the implementation of the pro- 
visions of Paragraph 1 of this Article 
through the establishment of Inspec- 
tion teams at the sites for peaceful 
rocket launchings and these teams 
shall be present at the launchings 
and shall thoroughly examine every 
rocket or satellite before it is 
launched. 

ARTICLE 16 

prevention of the Further Spread 
of Nuclear Weapons 

The states parties to the Treaty 
owning nuclear weapons shall under- 
take to refrain from transferring 
control over nuclear weapons and 
from transmitting information neces- 
sary for their manufacture to states 
not owning them. 

The states parties to the Treaty 
not owning nuclear weapons shall 
undertake to refrain from manufac- 
turing or otherwise obtaining nuclear 
weapons and shall refuse to admit 
the nuclear weapons of any other 
State Into their territories. 


ARTICLE 17 

Prohibition of Nuclear Tests 

The holding of nuclear tests of any 
kind shall be prohibited, t If such a 
prohibition is not Implemented under 
other international agreements by 
the time this Treaty is signed], 

ARTICLE 18 

Measures to Improve the Capacity 
of the United Nations to Assure 
International Peace and Security 

1. To ensure that the United 
Nations is capable of effectively pro- 
tecting the states against threats to, 
or breaches of the peace, all states 
parties to the Treaty shall, between 
the signing of the Treaty and its 
entry into force, conclude agree- 
ments with the Security Council on 
making available to the latter armed 
forces, assistance and appropriate 
facilities, the right of passage to- 
eluded, as provided for in Article 43 
of the United Nations Charter 

2. The armed torces provided 
under, the said agreements shall 
form part of the national armed 
forces of the corresponding states 
and shall be stationed within their 
territories. They shall be fully 
manned, equipped And prepared for 
combat. When used under Article 42 
of the United Nations. Charter, these 
forces, commanded by the military 
authorities ot the 
states, shall be placed at the disposal 
of the Security- Council. 
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Chapter 4— Time-Limits for Measures of First Stage. Transition 
from First to Second Stage 


ARTICLE 19 

Time-Limits for Measures of the 
First Stage 

1. The first stage of general and 
complete disarmament shall be 
initiated six months after the Treaty 
comes Into force (under Article 46 of 
the present Treaty), within which 
period the International Disarmament 


Organisation shall be -set up. 

2. The duration of the first’ stage 
of general and complete disarmament 
shall be 15 months, 

ARTICLE 20 

Transition from First to Second 
Stage 

In the course of the last three 


months of the first stage, the Inter- 
national Disarmament Organisation 
shall review the results of the imple- 
mentation- of the first-stage measures 
of general and complete disarma- 
ment with a view to reporting on 
them to the states parties to the 
Treaty, as well as to the Security 
Council and the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 


PART III-SECOND STAQE OF GENERAL AND 
COMPLETE DISARMAMENT 


ARTICLE 21 
Second-Stage Tasks 
The states parties to the Treaty 
undertake, in the course of the second 


stage of genera] and coiRplete dis- 
armament, to effect the complete 
elimination of nuclear and other 
weapons of mass destruction, as well 


as the further reduction of their 
armed f drees, conventional arma- 
ments and the manufacture of these 
armaments, and military expenditures. 


Chapter 5— Elimination of Nuclear, Chemical, Biological and 
Radiological Weapons. Control over Such Measures 


ARTICLE 22 

Elimination of Nuclear Weapons 

1. (a) There shall be eliminated 
from the armed forces, and destroyed, 
nuclear weapons of all kinds, types 
and capacities. Fissionable materials 
extracted from such weapons, whether 
directly attached to the troops or 
stored in various depots, shall be 
appropriately processed to render 
them unfit for the Immediate re- 
establishment of weapons, and they 
shall form a special fund for peaceful 
uses, belonging to the state which 
previously owned the nuclear weapons.- 
Non-nuclear components of such 
weapons shall be completely 
destroyed. 

All depots and special storage 
spaces for nuclear weapons shall be 
demolished. 

(b) All stockpiles of nuclear 
materials for nuclear weapons pur- 
poses shall be appropriately processed 
to render them unfit for Immediate 
use In nuclear weapons, and shall be 
transferred to the aforementioned 
special funds. 

(c) Inspectors of the International 
Disarmament Organisation shall con- 
trol the execution of the measures to 
eliminate nuclear weapons referred 
to In sub-paragraphs (a) and (b) of 
thU paragraph. 

2. (a) The manufacture of nuclear 
weapons, and of fissionable materials 


for weapons purposes shall be com- 
pletely discontinued. All plants, 
installations -and laboratories specially 
designed for the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons or their components 
shall be eliminated or converted to 
peaceful production. All workshops, 
installations and laboratories for the 
manufacture of the components of 
nuclear weapons at plants that are 
partially engaged In the manufacture 
of such weapons, shall be destroyed 
or converted to peaceful production. 

(b) The measures for the discon- 
tinuance of the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons and of fissionable 
materials for weapons purposes re- 
ferred to In sub-paragraph (a), shall 
be executed under the control of 
inspectors of the International Dis- 
armament Organisation. 

The International Disarmament 
Organisation shall have the right to 
inspect all enterprises which extract 
raw materials for atomic production 
or which produce or use fissionable 
materials or atomic energy. 

The states parties to the Treaty 
shall make available to the Inter- 
national Disarmament Organisation 
documents pertaining to the extrac- 
tion of nuclear raw materials, to their 
processing and to their utilisation for 
military or peaceful purposes. 

3, Each state party to the Treaty 
shall, In accordance with its con- 
stitutional procedure, enact legis- 


lation on the complete prohibition of 
nuclear weapons and on liability 
under the criminal law for any 
attempt at their re-establishment by 
individuals or organisations. 

ARTICLE 23 

Elimination of Chemical, Biological 
and Radiological Weapons 

1. There shall be eliminated from 
the arsenals of states, and destroyed 
(neutralised), all kinds of chemical, 
biological and radiological weapons, 
whether directly attached to the 
troops or stored in various depots 
and storage places. Simultaneously, 
all instruments and facilities for the 
combat use of such weapons, as well 
as all special devices and facilities 
for their storage and conservation, 
shall be destroyed. 

2. The manufacture of all kinds 
of chemical, biological and radio- 
logical weapons and of all means 
ant) devices for their combat ase. 
transportation and storage shall be 
completely discontinued. All plants. 
Installations and laboratories that 
are wholly or In part engaged in 
the manufacture of such weapons 
shall be destroyed or converted to 
peaceful production. 

3. The measures referred to In 
Paragraphs 1 and 2 shall be executed 
under the control of inspectors of 
the International Disarmament 
Organisation. 


Chapter 6— Further Reduction of Armed Forces, Conventional 
Ar mamen ts and Military Expenditures. Control over Such Measures 


ARTICLE 24 

Further Reduction of Armed Forces 
and Conventional Armaments 

I In the second stage of general 
and complete disarmament, the 
armed forces of the states parties to 
the Treaty shall be further reduced 
to the following levels. 

The United States of- America — 
one million enlisted officers and 
men and civilian employees; 

The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics — one million enlisted 
officers and men and civilian 
employees. 


(Agreed levels of armed forces 
for other states parties to the 


Treaty shall be Included in this 

Article!. 

The reduction of the armed forces 
shall be carried out primarily 
through the demobilisation of 
personnel previously attached to the 
nuclear or other weapons subject to 
elimination under Articles 22 and 23 
of the present Treaty, and mainly 
by way of the complete disbandment 
of Imits and ships’ crewd, their officers 
and enlisted men being demobilised. 

2. All released conventional 
armaments, military equipment and 
munitions of the units being dis- 
banded shall be destroyed, and the 
means of transportation and sub- 
sidiary equipment shall be either 
destroyed or converted to peaceful 


uses. 

All living quarters, depots and 
special premises previously occupied 
by units being disbanded, as well as 
the territories of all provtag 
grounds, firing ranges and drill 
grounds, shall be transferred foF 
peaceful uses to the civilian author- 
ities. 

3. As in the implementation of 
such measures in the first stage of 
general and complete disarmament, 
inspectors of the International Dis- 
armament Organisation shall exercise 
control at places where troops 
are disbanded and released and 
conventional armaments and military 
equipment destroyed, and shall also 
control the conversion to peaceful 
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uses of means of transportation and 
other non-combat equipment, 
premises, proving grounds, etc. 

ARTICLE 25 

Further Curtailment of Conven- 
tional Armaments Manufacture 

1. Proportionately to the reduction 
of armed forces, as provided for in 
Article 24 of the present Treaty, the 
manufacture of conventional arm- 
aments and munitions shall be 
curtailed. Such curtailment shall, as 
in the first stage of general and 
complete disarmament, be carried 
out primarily through the elimin- 
ation of enterprises engaged ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of such 
armaments and munitions. These 
enterprises shall be dismantled, 
their specialised machine tools and 
equipment shall be destroyed, and 
their premises and general-purpose 
machine tools and equipment shall 
be converted to peaceful uses. 

2. The measures referred to in 
Paragraph 1 of this Article shall be 
carried out under the control of 
Inspectors of the International Dis- 
armament Organisation. 


ARTICLE 26 

Further Reduction of Military 
Expenditures 

1. The states parties to the Treaty 
shall further reduce their military 
budgets and appropriations for 
military purposes proportionately to 
the destruction of nuclear, chemical, 
biological and radiological weapons 
and the discontinuance of their manu- 
facture, as well as to the further 
reduction of armed forces and con- 
ventional armaments and to the 
curtailment of the manufacture of 
such armaments as provided for in 
Articles 22 to 25 inclusive of the 
Treaty. 

The funds released through the 
implementation of the second-stage 
measures shall be used for peaceful 
purposes, including the reduction of 
taxes on the population and the sub- 
sidising of the national economy. At 
the same time a certain share of the 
funds thus released shall be diverted 
to economic and technical assistance 
to underdeveloped countries. The 
size of this shall be subject to agree- 
ment between the parties to the 
Treaty. 


2. Control over the measures refer- 
red to in Paragraph 1 of this Article 
shall be exercised in accordance with 
the provisions of Paragraph 2 of 
Article 13 of the Treaty. Financial 
inspectors of the International Dis- 
armament Organisation shall also be 
assured unhindered access to materials 
pertaining to the reduction of budget- 
ary allocations of states due to the 
elimination of nuclear, chemical, bio- 
logical and radiological weapons. 

Chapter 7— Measures 
to Ensure Security 
of States 

ARTICLE 27 

Continued Improvement of the 
Capacity of the United Nations to 
Assure International Peace and 
Security 

The states parties to the Treaty 
shall continue to implement the mea- 
sures, referred to in Article 18 of the 
present treaty, regarding the placing 
of armed forces at the disposal of the 
Security Council for use under Article 
42 of the United Nations Charter. 


Chapter 8— Time-Limits for Measures of Second-Stage Transition 
from Second to Third Stage 


ARTICLE 28 

Time-Limits for Measures of the 
Second Stage 

The duration of the second stage of 
general and complete disarmament 
shall be 15 months. 


ARTICLE 29 

Transition from Second to Third 
Stage 

In the course of the last three 
months of the second stage, the Inter- 
national Disarmament Organisation 


shall review the results of the imple- 
mentation of the stage. 

Measures pertaining to the transition 
from the second to the third stage of 
general and complete disarmament 
shall be similar to those provided for 
the first stage under Article 20 of 
the present Treaty. 


PART IV— THIRD STACJE OF QENERAL AND 
COMPLETE DISARMAMENT 


ARTICLE 30 
Third-Stage Tasks 
The states parties to the Treaty 


undertake, in the course of the third armed forces and thereby to complete 
stage of general and complete dis- the elimination of the military estab- 
armament. to disband fully aU their lishment of states. 


chapter 9— Completion of Elimination of Military Establishment 

^ t 0 . . i-i j i Qii/'h ypasnrps 


ARTICLE 31 

Completion of the Elimination of 
Armed Forces and Conventional 
Armaments 

1. With a view to completing the 
process of the elimination of armed 
forces, the states parties to the Treaty 
shall disband the entire personnel of 
the armed forces which remain at 
their disposal after the accomplish- 
ment of the first two stages of dis- 
armament. The system of military 
reserves of each state party to the 
Treaty shall be fully abolished. 

2. The states parties to the Treaty 
shall destroy all armaments, military 
equipment and munitions, whether 
held by the troops or In depots, that 
remain at their disposal after the 
accomplishment of the first two 
stages of the Treaty. All military 
equipment which cannot be converted 
to peaceful uses shall be destroyed. 

3. Inspectors of the International 
Disarmament Organisation shall exer- 
cise control over the disbanding of 
troops and over the destruction of 
armaments and military equipment, 
and shall control the conversion of 
transport and other non-combat 
equipment, premises, proving 
grounds, etc., to peaceful uses. 

The International Disarmament 


Organisation shall have access to 
documents pertaining to the disband- 
ing of ail personnel of the armed 
forces of the states parties to the 
Treaty. 

ARTICLE 32 

Complete Termination of Military 
Production 

1. Military production at factories 
and plants shall be terminated, with 
the exception of the production of 
agreed types and quantities of light 
firearms for purposes referred to in 
Paragraph 2 of Article 36 of the 
present Treaty. The factories and 
plants subject to elimination shall be 
dismantled, their specialised machine 
tools and equipment shall be des- 
troyed. and the premises, general- 
purpose machine tools and equipment 
shall be converted to peaceful uses. 
All scientific research in the military 
field at all scientific and research 
institutions and at designing offices 
shall be discontinued. All blueprints 
and other documents necessary for 
the manufacture of the weapons and 
military equipment subject to elimi- 
nation shall be destroyed. 

All orders placed by military 
departments for the manufacture of 
armaments, military equipment. 


munitions and materiel with national 
or foreign govefnment-owned enter- 
prises and private firms shall be 
annulled. 

2. Inspectors of the International 
Disarmament Organisation shall 
exercise control over the measures 
referred to in Paragraph 1 of this 
Article. 

ARTICLE 33 

Abolition of Military 
Establishments 

1. There shall be abolished War 
Ministries, general staffs and all other 
military and paramilitary organisa- 
tions and institutions . designed to 
organise the military effort of states 
parties to the Treaty. The states 
parties to the Treaty shall: 

(a) Demobilise all personnel of 
these institutions and organi- 
tions; 

(b) Abrogate all legislative acts, 
rules and regulations govern- 
ing the organisation of the 
military effort and status, 
structure and activities of such 
institutions and organisations: 

(c) Destroy all documents pertain- 
ing to the planning of the 
mobilisation and the operational 
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deployment o £ the armed forces 
in time of war. 

2. The entire process of the aboli- 
tion of military and paramilitary 
institutions and organisations shall 
be carried out under the control of 
inspectors of the International Dis- 
armament Organisation. 

ARTICLE 34 

Abolition of Military Conscription 
and Military Training 

In accordance with their respective 
constitutional procedures, the states 
parties to the Treaty shall enact 
legislation prohibiting all military 
training, abolishing military con- 
scription and all other forms of 
recruiting armed forces, and dis- 
continuing all military courses for 


reservists. Simultaneously t li e r c 
shall be disbanded all establishments 
and organisations dealing with mili- 
tary training as provided for in 
Article 33 of the present Treaty. 
The disbanding of all military train- 
ing institutions and organisations 
shall be carried out under the con- 
trol of inspectors of the International 
Disarmament Organisation. 


ARTICLE 35 

Prohibition of the Appropriation 
of Funds for Military Purposes 

1. There shall be discontinued the 
appropriation of funds for military 
purposes in any form, whether from 
government bodies or private indi- 
viduals and public organisations. 


The funds released through the 
implementation of general and com- 
plete disarmament shall be used for 
peaceful purposes, including the re- 
duction or complete abolition of 
taxes on the population and the sub- 
sidising of the national economy. At 
the same time, a certain share of the 
funds thus released shall be diverted 
to economic and technical assistance 
to underdeveloped countries. The 
size of this share shall be subject to 
agreement between the parties to the 
Treaty. 

2. To organise control over the 
implementation of the provisions of 
this Article, the International Dis- 
armament Organisation shall have 
the right of access to legislative acts 
and budgetary documents of the 
states parties to the present Treaty. 


Chapter 10— Measures to Ensure Security of States and 
Maintain International Peace 


ARTICLE 36 

Contingents of Police (Militia) 

1. To maintain internal order, 
including the safeguarding of the 
frontiers and the personal security of 
citizens, and to ensure compliance 
with their obligations pertaining to 
the maintenance of international 
peace and security under the United 
Nations Charter, the states parties to 
the Treaty shall be entitled to have, 
after the complete abolition of armed 
forces, strictly limited contingents of 
police (militia), equipped with small 
firearms. 

The strength of these contingents 
of police (militia) for each state 
party to the treaty shall be as 
follows : 


2. The states parties to the Treaty 
shall be allowed to manufacture 
strictly limited quantities of light 
firearms intended for such contin- 
gents of police (militia). The list of 
plants producing such arms, and their 
quotas and types for each party to 
the Treaty shall be specified in a 
special agreement. 

3. Inspectors of the International 
Disarmament Organisation shall exer- 
cise control over the compliance by 
the states parties to the Treaty with 
their obligations with regard to the 
restricted production of the said 
small firearms. 

ARTICLE 37 

Provision of Police (Militia) Units 
to the Security Council 
1. The states parties to the Treaty 
undertake to place at the disposal of 


the Security Council, on its request, 
units from the contingents of police 
(militia) retained by them, as well as 
to provide assistance and appropriate 
facilities, including the right of pas- 
sage. The placing of such units at 
the disposal of the Security Council 
is carried out under the provisions of 
Article 43 of the United Nations 
Charter. To ensure that urgent mili- 
tary measures may be undertaken, 
the states parties to the Treaty shall 
maintain in a state of immediate 
readiness that part of the police 
(militia) contingents which is intended 
for joint international enforcement 
action. The size of the units which 
the states parties to the Treaty under- 
take to place at the disposal of the 
Security Council, as well as the areas 
where they are stationed, shall be 
speciAed in agreements to be con- 
cluded by the states parties to the 
Treaty with the Security Council. 

2. The command of the units re- 
ferred to in Paragraph 1 shall be 
made up of representatives of the 
three principal groups of states exist- 
ing in the world on the basis of equal 
representation. The commanding 
body shall decide on all questions 
by agreement among its members 
representing the three groups of 
states. 

ARTICLE 38 

Control over the Prevention of the 
Re-establishment of Armed Forces 

1. The police (militia) contingents 
retained by the states parties to the 
Treaty after the completion of general 
and complete disarmament shall be 
under the control of the Inter- 


national Disarmament Organisation, 
which shall verify the reports by 
states about the areas where such 
contingents are stationed and their 
strength and armaments in each 
such area, and about all movements 
of substantial contingents of police 
(militia). 

2. For purposes of control over the 
prevention of the re-establishment of 
armed forces and armaments aboli- 
shed as a result of general and com- 
plete disarmament, the International 
Disarmament Organisation shall have 
the right of access at any time to 
any point within the territory of each 
state party to the Treaty. 

3. The International Disarmament 
Organisation shall have the right to 
institute a system of aerial inspection 
and aerial photography over the terri- 
tories of the states parties to the 
Treaty. 

Chapter 1 1 — Time- 
Limits for Measures 
of Third Stage 

ARTICLE 39 

The third stage of general and com- 
plete disarmament shall be completed 
over a period of one year. During 
the last three months of this stage, 
the International Disarmament 
Organisation shall review the Tesults 
of the Implementation of the third- 
stage measures of general and com- 
plete disarmament, with a view to 
reporting on them to the states parties 
to the Treaty, as well as to the 
Security Council and the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 


PART V-STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL DISARMAMENT ORQANISATION 


ARTICLE 40 

Functions and Main Bodies 

The International Disarmament 
Organisation, to be set up under 
Paragraph 3 of Article 2 of the 
present Treaty, hereinafter referred to 
as the "Organisation”, shall have a 
conference of all states parties to the 
Treaty, hereinafter referred to as the 
"Conference", and a control council, 
hereinafter referred to as the 
"Council’*. 

The Organisation shall deal with 
questions pertaining to supervision 
over the compliance by states with 
their obligations under the present 
Treaty. All questions related to the 


assurance of international peace and 
security, which may arise in the 
course of the Implementation of the 
present Treaty, including preventive 
and enforcement measures, shall be 
decided on by the Security Council 
in conformity with its powers under 
the United Nations Charter. 

ARTICLE 41 
The Conference 

1. The Conference shall comprise 
all states parties to the Treaty. It 
shall hold regular sessions at least 
once a year, and special sessions which 
may be summoned by decision of the 
Council or on the request of a 


majority of the states parties to the 
Treaty with a view to considering 
matters pertaining to the implemen- 
tation of effective control over dis- 
armament. The sessions shall be held 
at the headquarters of the Organisa- 
tion, unless otherwise decided by the 
Conference. 

2. Each state party to the Treaty 
shall have one vote. Decisions on 
questions of procedure shall be taken 
by a simple majority, and on all 
other matters by a two- thirds 
majority. In accordance with the 
provisions of the present Treaty, the 
Conference shall adopt its own rules 
of procedure. 

3. The Conference may discuss any 
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matters pertaining to the measures of 
control over the implementation ot 
general and complete disarmament, 
and may make recommendations to 
the states parties to the Treaty and to 
the Council on any such matters or 
measures. 

4. The Conference shall : 

(a) Elect non-permanent members 
of the Council; 

<b) Consider the annual, and any 
special, reports of the Council; 

(c) Approve the budget recom- 
mended by the Council; 

(d) Approve reports to be submitted 
to the Security Council and the 
General Assembly of the United 
Nations; 

(e) Approve amendments to the 
present Treaty in accordance with 
Article 47 of the present Treaty; 

(f) Take decisions on any matter 
specifically referred to the Confer- 
ence for this purpose by the Council; 

(g) Propose matters for considera- 
tion by the Council and request from 
the Council reports on any matter 
relating to the functions of the 
Council. 


ARTICLE 42 
The Control Council 

1. The Council shall consist of : 

(a) The five permanent member- 
itates of the United Nations Security 
Council ; 

(b) . . • I number! other states 
parties to the Treaty elected by the 
Conference for a period of two years. 

The composition of the Council 
must ensure proper representation of 
the three principal groups of states 
existing in the world. 

2. The Council shall: 

(a) Direct in practice the measures 
of control over the implementation 
of general and complete disarma- 
ment ; set up such bodies at the head- 
quarters of the Organisation as it 
deems necessary for the discharge of 
its functions ; establish Procedures 
for their operation, and devise the 
miac nnri regulations in 


accordance with the present Treaty ; 

(b) Submit to the Conference 
annual reports and such special 
reports as it considers it necessary to 
prepare ; 

(c> Be in constant touch with the 
United Nations Security Council as 
the organ bearing the main respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of tater- 
national peace and security; periodic- 
ally inform it of the progress 
achieved in the implementation of 
general and complete disarmament, 
and promptly notify it of any in- 
fringements by the states parties to 
the Treaty of their disarmament 
obligations under the present Treaty; 

(d) Review the results of the imple- 
mentatlon of the measures included 
in each stage of general and complete 
disarmament with a view to report- 
ing on them to the states parties to 
the Treaty, and to the Security 
Council and the General Assembly 
of the United Nations ; 

(e) Recruit the staff of the Organi- 
sation on an international basis, so as 
to ensure that the three principal 
groups of states existing in the world 
are adequately represented. The per- 
sonnel of the Organisation shall be 
recruited from among those persons 
who are recommended by the govern- 
ments and who may or may not be 

nf country of the 


(f) Prepare and submit to the Con- 
ference the annual budget estimates 
for the expenses of the Organisa- 
tion ; 

(g) Elaborate Instructions to direct 
the operations of the various control 
elements ; 

(h) Make timely analyses of in- 
coming reports ; 


shall have one vote. Decisions of 
the Council on procedural matters 
shall be taken by a simple majority, 
and on other matters by a two-thirds 
majority. 

4 The Council shall be so organ- 
ised as to be able to function con- 
tinuously. The Council shall adopt 
its own rules of procedure and shall 
be authorised to establish such sub- 
sidiary organs as it deems necessary 
for the performance of its functions. 


ARTICLE 43 

Privileges and Immunities 

The Organisation, its personnel and 
representatives of the states parties 
to the Treaty shall enjoy on the terri- 
tory of each state party to the Treaty 
such privileges and immunities as are 
necessary for the exercise of indepen- 
dent and unrestricted control over 
the implementation of the present 
Treaty. 

ARTICLE 44 
Finances 

1. All the expenses of the Organi- 
sation shall be met by the states 
parties to the Treaty. The budget of 
the Organisation shall be drawn up by 
the Council and approved by the 
Conference in accordance with Para- 
graph 4(c) of Article 41 and Paragraph 
2(f) of Article 42 of the present 
Treaty. 

2 The states parties to the Treaty 
shall contribute funds to cover the 
expenditures of the Organisation 
according to the following scale : 

[the agreed scale of contributions 
shall be included in the present 
Article!. 


(i) Request from states such 
Information on their armed forces 
and armaments as may be necessary 
to control the implementation of the 
disarmament measures provided for 
by the present Treaty ; 

m Perform such other functions 
as are envisaged in the present 
Treaty. 

3. Each member of the Council 


ARTICLE 45 
Preparatory Commission 

Immediately after the signing of 
the present Treaty the states repre- 
sented on the 18-power Disarmament 
Committee shall set up a preparatory 
commission with the task of taking 
practical steps to establish the Inter- 
national Disarmament Organisation. 



PART VI — FINAL CLAUSES 


ARTICLE 46 

Ratification and Entry into Force 
The present Treaty shall be subject 
to ratification by the signatory states 
in accordance with their constitu- 
tional processes, within a period of 
six months from the date of the sign- 
ing of the Treaty, and shall come into 
force upon the deposit of instruments 
of ratification with the United Nations 
secretariat by all the permanent 
members of the Security Council, as 
well as by those states that are their 
allies in bilateral and multilateral 
military alliances, and by . . . 
[number! non-aligned states. 


ARTICLE 47 
Amendments 

Any proposal to amend the text of 
the present Treaty shall come into 
force after It has been adopted by a 
two-thirds majority at a conference of 
ail states parties to the Treaty, and 
ratified in accordance with their con- 
stitutional procedures by the states 
referred to in Article 46 of the 
present Treaty. 


ARTICLE 48 
Authentic Texts 

The present Treaty, done in the 
Russian, English, French, Chinese and 
Spanish languages, each being equally 
authentic. 

Shall be deposited with the United 
Nations secretariat, which shall trans- 
mit certified copies thereof to all the 
signatory states. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned, 
duly authorised, have signed the 
present Treaty. 

Done at 
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actual disarmament proposals 
USA 

18 April 1962 

COMPLETE TEXT 

Outline of Basic Provisions of a Treaty on General and Complete Disarmament 
in a Peaceful World 



In order to assist in the preparation of a treaty on general and 
complete disarmament in a peaceful world, the United States submits 
the following-outline of basic provisions of such a treaty. 

A. Objectives 

1. To ensure that (a) disarmament is general and complete and 
war is no longer an instrument for settling international problems, and 

(b) general and complete disarmament is accompanied by the estab- 
lishment of reliable procedures for the settlement of disputes and by 
effective arrangements for the maintenance of peace in accordance 
with the principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 

2. Taking into account paragraphs 3 and 4 below, to provide, with 
with respect to the military establishment of every nation, for: 

(a) Disbanding of armed forces, dismantling of military establish- 
ments, including bases, cessation of the production of armaments as 
well as iheir liquidation or conversion to peaceful uses; 

(b) Elimination of all stockpiles of nuclear, chemical, biological, 
and other weapons of mass destruction and cessation of the production 
of such weapons; 

(c) Elimination of all means of delivery of weapons of mass 
destruction ; 

(d) Abolition of the organizations and institutions designed to 
organize the military efTorts of states, cessation of military training, 
and closing of all military training institutions; 

(e) Discontinuance of military expenditures. 

3. To ensure that, at the completion of the program for general and 
complete disarmament, states would have at their disposal only those 
non-nuclear armaments, forces, facilities and establishments as are 
agreed to be necessary to maintain internal order and protect the 
personal security of citizens. 

4. To ensure that during and after implementation of general and 
complete disarmament, states also would support and provide agreed 
manpower for a United Nations Peace Force to be equipped with 


agreed types of armaments necessary to ensure that the United 
Nations can effectively deter or suppress any threat or use of arms. 

5. To establish and provide for the effective operation of an Inter- 
national Disarmament Organization within the framework of the 
United Nations for the purpose of ensuring that all obligations under 
the disarmament program would be honored and observed during and 
after implementation of general and complete disarmament; and to 
this end to ensure that the International Disarmament Organization 
and its inspectors would have unrestricted access without veto to all 
places as necessary for the purpose of effective verification. 

B. Principles 

The guiding principles during the achievement of these objectives 
are: 

1. Disarmament would be implemented until it is completed by 
stages to be carried out within specified time limits. 

2. Disarmament would be balanced so that at no stage of the 
implementation of the treaty could any state or group of states gain 
military advantage, and so that security would be ensured equally for 
all. 

3. Compliance with all disarmament obligations would be effectively 
verified during and after their entry into force. Verification arrange- 
ments would be instituted progressively as necessary to ensure 
throughout the disarmament process that agreed levels of armaments 
and armed forces were not exceeded. 

4. As national armaments arc reduced, the United Nations would 
be progressively strengthened in order to improve its capacity to 
ensure international security and the peaceful settlement of differences 
as well as to facilitate the development of international cooperation 
in common tasks for the benefit of mankind. 

5. Transition from one stage of disarmament to the next would take 
place upon decision that all measures in the preceding stage had been 
implemented and verified and that any additional arrangements 
required for measures in the next stage were ready to operate. 
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Introduction 


The Treaty would contain three stages designed to achieve a per- 
manent suite of general and complete disarmament in a peaceful 
world. The Treaty would enter into force upon the signature and rat- 
ification of the United States of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and such other states as might be agreed. Stage II would 
begin whon all militarily significant states had become Parties to 
the Treaty and other transition requirements had been satisfied. 
Stage III would begin when all states possessing armed forces and 
armaments had become Parties to the Treaty and other transition 
requirements had been satisfied. Disarmament, verification, and 
measures for keeping the peace would proceed progressively and 
proportionately beginning with the entry into force of the Treaty. 


Stage I 


Stage I would begin upon the entry into force of the Treaty and 
would be completed within three years from that date. 

During Stage I the Parties to the Treaty would undertake: 

1. To reduce their armaments and armed forces and to carry out 
other agreed measures in the manner outlined below; 

2. To establish the International Disarmament Organization upon 
the entry into force of the Treaty in order to ensure the verification 
in the agreed manner of the obligations undertaken; and 

3. To strengthen arrangements for keeping the peace through the 
measures outlined below. 


A. ARMAMENTS 


i. Reduction of Armaments 


1 



a. Specified Parties to the Treaty, as a first stage toward general 
and complete disarmament in a peaceful world, would reduce by 
thirty percent the armaments in each category listed in subparagraph 
b below. Except as adjustments for production would be permitted 
in Stage I in accordance with paragraph 3 below, each type of arma- 
ment in the categories listed in subparagraph b would be reduced 
by thirty percent of the inventory existing at an agreed date. 

b. All types of armaments within agreed categories would be 
subject to reduction in Stage I (the following list of categories, and 
of types within categories, is illustrative) : 

(1) Armed combat aircraft having an empty weight of 40,000 
kilograms or greater; missiles having a range of 5,000 kilometers or 
greater, together with their related fixed launching pads; and sub- 
marine-launched missiles and air-to-surface missiles having a range 
of 300 kilometers or greater. 

(Within this category, the United States, for example, would 
declare as types of armaments: the B— 52 aircraft; Atlas missiles 
together with their related fixed launching pads; Titan missiles to- 
gether with their related fixed launching pads; Polaris missiles; Hound 
Dog missiles; and each new type of armament, such as Minuteman 
missiles, which came within the category description, together with, 
where applicable, their related fixed launching pads. The declared 
inventory of types within the category by other Parties to the Treaty 
would be similarly detailed) . 

(2) Armed combat aircraft having an empty weight of between 
15,000 kilograms and 40,000 kilograms and those missiles not included 
in category (1) having a range between 300 kilometers and 5,000 
kilometers, together with any related fixed launching pads. (The 
Parties would declare their armaments by types within the category). 

(3) Armed combat aircraft having an empty weight of between 
2,500 and 15,000 kilograms. (The Parties would declare their arma- 
ments by types within the category). 

(4) Surface-to-surface (including submarine-launched missiles) 
and air-to-surface aerodynamic and ballistic missiles and free rockets 
having a range of between 10 kilometers and 300 kilometers, together 
with any related fixed launching pads. (The Parties would declare 
their armaments by types within the category). 



(5) Anti-missile missile systems, together with related fixed 
launching pads. (The Partins would declare their armaments by 
types within the category). 

(fi) Surface-to-air missiles other than anti-missile missile systems, 
together with any related fixed launching pads. (The Parties would 
idedarc their armaments by types within the category). 

(7) Tanks. (The Parties would declare their armaments by 
types within the category). 

(8) Armored cars and armored personnel earners. ( 1 he 
Parties would declare their armaments by types within the category). 

(9) All artillery, and mortars and rocket launchers having a 
caliber of 100 mm. or greater. (The Parties would declare their 

*' armaments by types within the category). 

(10) Combatant ships witli standard displacement of 400 tons 
or greater of the following classes: Aircraft carriers, battleships, 

) cruisers, destroyer types and submarines. (The Parties would declare 
^ their armaments by types within the category). 

2. Method of Reduction 

a. Those Parties to the Treaty which were subject to the reduction 
of armaments would submit to the International Disarmament Organi- 
zation an appropriate declaration respecting inventories of their 
armaments existing at the agreed date. 

b. The reduction would be accomplished in three steps, each 
consisting of one year. One-third of the reduction to be made during 
Stage I would be carried out during each step. 

c. During the first part of each step, one-third of the armaments 
to be eliminated during Stage 1 would be placed in depots under 
supervision of the International Disarmament Organization. During 
the second part of each step, the deposited armaments would be 
destroyed or, where appropriate, converted to peaceful uses. The 
number and location of such depots and arrangements respecting 
their establishment and operation would be set forth in an annex to 
the Treaty. 

d. In accordance with arrangements which would be set forth in a 
Treaty annex on verification, the International Disarmament Organi- 
zation would verify the foregoing reduction and would provide assur- 
ance that retained armaments did not exceed agreed levels. 

3 . limitation on Production of Armaments and on Related Activities 

$ a. Production of all armaments listed in subparagraph b of para- 
| graph 1 above would be limited to agreed allowances during Stage I 
1 and, by the beginning of Stage II, would be halted except for pro- 

I duction within agreed limits of parts for maintenance of the agreed 
retained armaments. 

b. The allowances would permit limited production in each of the 
categories of armaments listed in subparagraph b of paragraph 1 
above. In all instances during the process of eliminating production 
of armaments: 

(l) any armament produced within a category would be com 
pensated for by an additional armament destroyed within that cate- 
gory to the end that the ten percent reduction in numbers in each 
category in each step, and the resulting thirty percent reduction in 
Stage I, would be achieved; and furthermore 

(2) in the case of armed combat aircraft having an empty weight 
of 15,000 kilograms or greater and of missiles having a range of 300 
kilometers or greater, the destructive capability of any such arma- 
ments produced within a category would be compensated for by the 
destruction of sufficient armaments within that category to the end 
that the ten percent reduction in destructive capability as well as 
numbers in each of these categories in each step, and the resulting 
thirty percent reduction in Stage I, would be achieved. 

c. Should a Party to the Treaty elect to reduce its production in 
any category at a more rapid rate than required by the allowances 
provided in subparagraph b above, that Party would be entitled to 
retain existing armaments to the extent of the unused portion of its 
production allowance. In any such instance, any armament so 
retained would bo compensated for in the manner set forth in sub- 
paragraph b (1) and, where applicable, b (2) above to the end that 
the ten percent reduction in numbers and, where applicable, destruc- 
tive capability in each category in each step, and the resulting thirty 
percent reduction in Stage I, would be achieved. 


(1. 'Plie flight testing of missiles would be limited to agreed annual 
quotas. 

e. In accordance with arrangements which would be set forth in 
ihc annex on verification, the International Disarmament Organiza- 
tion would verify the foregoing measures at declared locations and 
would provide assurance that activities subject to the foregoing 
measures were not conducted at undeclared locations. 

4, Additional Measures 

The Parties to the Treaty would agree to examine unresolved 
questions relating to means of accomplishing in Stages 11 and 111 
the reduction and eventual elimination of production and stockpiles 
of chemical and biological weapons of mass destruction. In light 
of this examination* the Parties to the Treaty would agree to arrange- 
ments concerning chemical and biological weapons of mass destruction. 


B. ARMED FORCES 

1 . Reduction of Armed Forces 

( Force levels for the United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics would he reduced to 2.1 million each and 
for other specified Parties to the Treaty to agreed levels not exceeding 
2.1 million each. All other Parties to the Treaty would, with agreed 
exceptions, reduce their force levels to 100,000 or one percent of their 
population, whichever were higher, provided that in no case would the 
force levels of such other Parties to the Treaty exceed levels in existence 
upon the entry into force of the Treaty. 

2. Armed Forces Subject to Reduction 

Agreed force levels would include all full-time, uniformed personnel 
maintained by national governments in the following categories: 

a. Career personnel of active armed forces and other personnel 
serving in the active armed forces on fixed engagements or contracts. 

b. Conscripts performing their required period of full-time active 
duty as fixed by national law. 

c. Personnel of militarily organized security forces and of other 
forces or organizations equipped and organized to perform a military 
mission. 

3. Method of Reduction of Armed Forces 

The reduction of force levels would be carried out in the following 
manner : 

a. Those Parties to the Treaty which were subject to the foregoing 
reductions would submit to the International Disarmament Organiza- 
tion a declaration stating their force levels at the agreed date. 

b. Force level reductions would be accomplished in three steps, 
each having a duration of one year. During each step force levels 
would be reduced by one-third of the difference between force levels 
existing at the agreed date and the levels to be reached at the end of 
Stage I. 

c. In accordance with arrangements that would be set forth in the 
annex on verification, the International Disarmament Organization 
would verify the reduction of force levels and provide assurance that 
retained forces did not exceed agreed levels. 

4. Additional Measures 

The Parties to the Treaty which were subject to the foregoing re- 
ductions would agree upon appropriate arrangements, including pro- 
cedures for consultation, in order to ensure that civilian employment 
by military establishments would be in accordance with the objectives 
of the obligations respecting force levels. 


C. NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

I. Production of Fissionable Materials for Nuclear If capons 

a. The Parties to the Treaty would halt the production of fissionable 
materials for use in nuclear weapons. 

h. This measure would be carried out in the following manner: 


(1) The Parties to the Treaty would submit to the International 
Disarmament Organization a declaration listing by name, location and 
production capacity every facility under their jurisdiction capable of 
producing and processing fissionable materials at the agreed date. 

(2) Production of fissionable materials Tor purposes other than use 
in nuclear weapons would be limited to agreed levels. I lie Parlies to 
the Treaty would submit to the International Disarmament Organiza- 
tion periodic declarations stating the amounts and types of fissionable 
materials which were still being produced at each facility. 

(3) In accordance with arrangements which would be set forth in 
the annex on verification, the International Disarmament Organiza- 
tion would verify the foregoing measures at declared facilities and 
would provide assurance that activities subject to the foregoing 
limitations were not conducted at undeclared facilities. 

2. Transfer of Fissionable Material to Purposes Other Than Use in Nuclear 
Weapons 

a. Upon the cessation of production of fissionable materials for use 
in nuclear weapons, the United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics would each transfer to purposes other than 
use in nuclear weapons an agreed quantity of weapons-gradc l “235 
from past production. The purposes for which such materials would 
be used would be determined by the state to which the material 
belonged, provided that such materials were not used in nuclear 
weapons. 

b. To ensure that the transferred materials were not used in nuclear 
weapons, such materials would be placed under safeguards and in- 
spection by the International Disarmament Organization either in 
stockpiles or at the facilities in which they would he utilized for 
purposes other than use in nuclear weapons. Arrangements for such 
safeguards and inspection would he set forth in the annex on veiifica- 
tion. 

3. Transfer of Fissionable Materials Between States for Peaceful Uses of 
Nuclear Energy 

a. Any transfer oT fissionable materials between states would be for 
purposes other than for use in nuclear weapons and would be subject 
to a system of safeguards to ensure that such materials were not used 
in nuclear weapons. 

b. The system of safeguards to be applied for this purpose* would be 
developed in agreement with the International Atomic Energy Agency 
and would be set forth in an annex to the Treaty. 

4. Non -Transfer of Nuclear W eapons 

The Parties to the Treaty would agree to seek to prevent the creation 
of further national nuclear forces. To this end the Parties would agree 
that: 

a. Any Party to the Treaty which had manufactured, or which at 
any time manufactures, a nuclear weapon would : 

(1) Not transfer control over any nuclear weapons to a state 
which had not manufactured a nuclear weapon before an agreed 
date; 

(2) Not assist any such state in manufacturing any nuclear 
weapons. 

b. Any Party to the Treaty which had not manufactured a nuclear 
weapon before the agreed date would: 

(1) Not acquire, or attempt to acquire, control over any nuclear 
weapons ; 

(2) Not manufacture, or attempt to manufacture, any nuclear 
weapons. 

5 . Nuclear W eapons Test Explosions 

a. If an agreement prohibiting nuclear weapons test explosions 
and providing for effective international control lmd come into force 
prior to the entry into force of the Treaty, such agreement would 
become an annex to the Treaty, and all the Parties to the Treaty 
would he bound by the obligations specified in the agreement. 

b. If, however, no such agreement had come into force prior to the 
entry into force of the Treaty, all nuclear weapons test explosions 
would be prohibited, and the procedures for effective international 
control would be set forth in an annex to the Treaty. 
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6. Additional Measures 

The Parlies lo ihe Treaty would agree to examine remaining un- 
resolved questions relating to the menus of accomplishing in Singes 
II and III the reduction and eventual elimination of nuclear weapons 
stockpiles. In the light of this examination, the Parties to the Treaty 
would ngree to arrangements concerning nuclear weapons stockpiles. 


D. OUTER SPACE 

J. Prohibition of Weapons oj Mass Destruction in Orbit 

The Parlies to the Treaty would agree not to place in orbit weapons 
capable of producing mass destruction. 

2. Peaceful Cooperation in Space 

The Parties to the Treaty would agree to support increased inter- 
national cooperation in peaceful uses of outer space in the United 
Nations or through other appropriate arrangements. 

3. Notification and Pre-launch Inspection 

With respect to the launching of space vehicles and missiles: 
a. Those Parties to the Treaty which conducted launchings of 
space vehicles or missiles would provide advance notification of such 
launchings to other Parties to the Treaty and to the International 
Disarmament Organization together with the track of the space 
vehicle or missile. Such advance notification would be provided on 
a timely basis to permit pre-launch inspection of the space vehicle 

or missile to be launched. , , . 

b In accordance with arrangements which would be set forth in 
the annex on verification, the International Disarmament Organization 
would conduct pre-launch inspection of space vehicles and missiles 
and would establish and operate any arrangements necessary for 
detecting unreported launchings. 

4. Limitations on Production and on Related Activities 

The production, stockpiling and testing of boosters for space 
vehicles would be subject to agreed limitations. Such activities 
would be monitored by the International Disarmament Organization 
in accordance with arrangements which would be set forth in the 
annex on verification. 


E. MILITARY EXPENDITURES 

J. Report on Expenditures 

The Parties to the Treaty would submit to the International 
Disarmament Organization at the end of each step of each stage a 
report on their military expenditures. Such reports would include 
an itemization of military expenditures. 

2. Verifiable Reduction of Expenditures 

The Parties to the Treaty would agree to examine questions related 
to the verifiable reduction of military expenditures. In the light of 
this examination, the Parties to the Treaty would consider appropriate 
arrangements respecting military expenditures. 


F. REDUCTION OF THE RISK OF WAR 

In order to promote confidence and reduce the risk of war, the 
Parties to the Treaty would agree to the following measures: 

1. Advance Notification of Military Movements and Maneuvers 
Specified Parties to the Treaty would give advance notification of 

major military movements and maneuvers to other Parties to the 
Treaty and to the International Disarmament Organization. Specific 
arrangements relating to this commitment, including the scale of 
movements and maneuvers to be reported and the information to be 
transmitted, would be agreed. 

2. Observation Posts 

Specified Parties to the Treaty would permit observation posts to 


be established at agreed locations, including major ports, railway 
centers, motor highways, river crossings, and air bases to report on 
concentrations and movements of military forces. Tile number of 
such posts could be progressively expanded in each successive step 
of Stage I. Specific arrangements relating to such observation pos s, 
including the location and staffing of posts, the method of receiving 
and reporting information, and the schedule for installation of posts 
would be agreed. 

3 Additional Observation Arrangements 
' The Parties to the Treaty would establish such additional observa- 
tion arrangements as might be agreed. Such arrangements could be 
extended in an agreed manner during each step of Stage I. 

4. Exchange of Military Missions 

Specified Parties to the Treaty would undertake the exchange of 
military missions between states or groups of states m order to improve 
communications and understanding between them. Specific arrange- 
ments respecting such exchanges would be agreed. 

5. Communications Between Heads of Government 

Specified Parties to the Treaty would agree to the establishment of 
rapid and reliable communications among their heads et 
and with the Secretary General of the United Nations. . 
arrangements in this regard would be subject to ^cement wongthe 
Parlies concerned and between such Parties and the Secretary General. 

6. International Commission on Reduction of the Risk of War 

The Parties to the Treaty would establish anlnteruationa 1 Com- 
mission on Reduction of the Risk of War as a subsidiary body of the 
International Disarmament Organization to examine and mak 
recommendations regarding further measures that m^ht he under- 
taken during Stage I or subsequent stages of disarmament to reduce 
the risk of war by accident, miscalculation, failure of communications 
or surprise attack. Specific arrangements for such measures as might 
be agreed to by all or some of the Parties to the Treaty would be 
to (Lereement among the Parties concerned. 


G. THE INTERNATIONAL DISARMAMENT 
ORGANIZATION 

1. Establishment of the International Disarmament Organisation 

The International Disarmament Organization would be established 
upon the entry into force of the Treaty and would function wtthinthe 
framework of the United Nations and in accordance with the term 
and conditions of the Treaty. 

2. Cooperation of die Parties to the Treaty 

The Parties to the Treaty would agree to cooperate promptly and 
fully with the International Disarmament Organization and to assist 
the International Disarmament Organization in the performance of its 
functions and in the execution of the decisions made by it in accordance 
with the provisions of the Treaty. 

3. Verification Functions of the International Disarmament Organization 

The International Disarmament Organization would verify dis- 
armament measures in accordance with the following principles which 
would be implemented through specific arrangements set forth in the 
annex on verification: 

a Measures providing for reduction of armaments would be verified 
bv the International Disarmament Organization at agreed depots and 
would include verification of the destruction of armaments and, where 
appropriate, verification of the conversion of armaments to peaceful 
uses. Measures providing for reduction or armed forces wou d ie 
verified by the International Disarmament Organization either at the 
agreed depots or other agreed locations. 

h Measures halting or limiting production, tes^e. “ ntl othe ^ 
specified activities would be verified by the International Disarmament 
Organization. Parties to the Treaty would declare the nature and 
location of all production and testing facilities and other specified 
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activities. The International Disarmament Organization would have 
access to relevant facilities and activities wherever located in the terri- 
tory of such Parties. 

c. Assurance that agreed levels of armaments and armed forces 
were not exceeded and that activities limited or prohibited by the 
Treaty were not being conducted clandestinely would be provided 
by the International Disarmament Organization through 'agreed 
arrangements which would have the effect of providing that the 
extent of inspection during any step or stage would be related to the 
amount of disarmament being undertaken and to the degree of risk to 
the Parties to the Treaty of possible violations. This might be ac- 
complished, for example, by an arrangement embodying such features 
as the following: 

(1) All parts of the territory of those Parties to the Treaty to 
which this form of verification was applicable would be subject to 
selection for inspection from the beginning of Stage I as provided 

below. , . 

(2) Parties to the Treaty would divide their territory into an 

agreed number of appropriate zones and at the beginning of each step 
of disarmament would submit to the International Disarmament 
Organization a declaration stating the total level of armaments, forces, 
and specified types of activities subject to verification within each 
zone. The exact location of armaments and forces within a zone would 
not be revealed prior to its selection for inspection. 

(3) An agreed number of these zones would be progressively 
inspected by the International Disarmament Organization during 
Stage I according to an agreed time schedule. The zones to be 
inspected would be selected by procedures which would ensure their 
selection by Parties to the Treaty other than the Party whose territory 
was to be inspected or any Party associated with it. Upon selection 
of each zone, the Party to the Treaty whose territory was to be in- 
spected would declare the exact location of armaments, forces and 
other agreed activities within the selected zone. During the verifica- 
tion process, arrangements would be made to provide assurance against 
undeclared movements of the objects of verification to or from the zone 
or zones being inspected. Both aerial and mobile ground inspection 
would be employed within the zone being inspected. In so far as 
agreed measures being verified were concerned, access within the zone 
would be free and unimpeded, and verification would be carried out 
with the full cooperation of the state being inspected. 

(4) Once a zone had been inspected it would remain open for 
further inspection while verification was being extended to additional 
zones. 

(5) By the end of Stage III, when all disarmament measures had 
been completed, inspection would have been extended to all parts of 
the territory of Parties to the Treaty. 

4. Composition of the International Disarmament Organization 

a. The International Disarmament Organization would have: 

(1) A General Conference of all the Parties to the Treaty; 

(2) A Control Council consisting of representatives of all the 
major signatory powers as permanent members and certain other 
Parties to the Treaty on a rotating basis ; and 

(3) An Administrator who would administer the International 
Disarmament Organization under the direction of the Control Council 
and who would have the authority, staff, and finances adequate to 
ensure effective and impartial implementation of the functions of the 
International Disarmament Organization. 

b. The General Conference and the Control Council would have 
power to establish such subsidiary bodies, including expert study 
groups, as either of them might deem necessary. 

5. Functions of the General Conference 

The General Conference would have the following functions, among 
others which might be agreed: 

a. Electing non-permanent members to the Control Council; 

b. Approving certain accessions to the Treaty; 

c. Appointing the Administrator upon recommendation of the 
Control Council; 

d. Approving agreements between the International Disarmament 


Organization and the United Nations and other international 
organizations ; 

e. Approving th^ budget of the International Disarmament 
Organization ; 

f. Requesting and receiving reports from the Control Council and 
deciding upon matters referred to it by the Control Council; 

g. Approving reports to be submitted to bodies of the United 
Nations; 

h. Proposing matters for consideration by the Control Council; 

i. Requesting the International Court of Justice to give advisory 
opinions on legal questions concerning the interpretation or applica- 
tion of the Treaty, subject to a general authorization of this power by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations; 

j. Approving amendments to the Treaty for possible ratification by 
the Parties to the Treaty; 

k. Considering matters of mutual interest pertaining to the Treaty 
r»r disarmament in eeneral. 


6. Functions of the Control Council 

The Control Council would have the following functions, among 
others which might be agreed: 

a. Recommending appointment of the Administrator; 

b. Adopting rules for implementing the terms of the Treaty , 

c. Establishing procedures and standards for the installation and 
operation of the verification arrangements, and maintaining supervi- 
sion over such arrangements and the Administrator ; 

d. Establishing procedures for making available to the Parties to 
the Treaty data produced by verification arrangements; 

e. Considering reports of the Administrator on the progress of 
disarmament measures and of their verification, and on the installation 
and operation of the verification arrangements; 

f. Recommending to the Conference approval of the budget of the 
International Disarmament Organization; 

g. Requesting the International Court of Justice to give advisory 
opinions on legal questions concerning the interpretation or appli- 
cation of the Treaty, subject to a general authorization of this power 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations; 

h. Recommending to the Conference approval of certain accessions 

to the Treaty; 

i. Considering matters of mutual interest pertaining to the Treaty 
or to disarmament in general. 


7. Functions of the Administrator 

The Administrator would have the following functions, among 
others which might be agreed : 

a. Administering the installation and operation of the verification 
arrangements, and serving as Chief Executive Officer of the Interna- 
tional Disarmament Organization ; 

b. Making available to the Parties to the Treaty data produced by 
the verification arrangements; 

c. Preparing the budget uf the International Disarmament 
Organization; 

d. Making reports to the Control Council on the progress of dis- 
armament measures and of their verification, and on the installation 
and operation of the verification arrangements. 

8. Privileges and Immunities 

The privileges and immunities which the Parties to the Treaty 
would grant to the International Disarmament Organization and 
its staff and to the representatives of the Parties to the International 
Disarmament Organization, and the legal capacity which the Inter- 
national Disarmament Organization should enjoy in the territory 
of each of the Parties to the Treaty would be specified in an annex 
to the Treaty. 

9. Relations with the United Nations and Other International Organizations 

a. The International Disarmament Organization, being established 
within the framework of the United Nations, would conduct its 
activities in accordance with the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. It would maintain close working arrangements 
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with the United Notions, and the Administrator of the International 
Disarmament Organization would consult with the Secretary General 
of the United Nutions on matters of mutual interest. 

b The Control Council of the International Disarmament Organ- 
isation would transmit to the United Nations annual and other 
reports on the activities of the International Disarmament Organ- 
ic ^Principal organs of the United Nations could make recommenda- 
tions to the International Disarmament Organization, which would 
consider them and report to the United Nations on action taken. 

Note' The above outline does not cover oil the possible details 
or aspects of relationships between the International Disarmament 
Organization and the United Nations. 


H. MEASURES TO STRENGTHEN ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR KEEPING THE PEACE 

J. Obligations Concerning the Threat or ilse of Force 

The Parties to the Treaty would undertake obligations to refrain, 
in their international relations, from the threat or use of force of 
any type— including nuclear, conventional, chemical or biological 
means of warfare— contrary to the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter. 


2. Rules of International Conduct 

a. The Parties to the Treaty would agree to support a study by a 
subsidiary body of the International Disarmament Organization of 
the codification and progressive development of rules of international 
conduct related to disarmament. 

b. The Parties to the Treaty would refrain from indirect aggression 
and subversion. The subsidiary body provided for in subparagraph a 
would also study methods of assuring states against indirect aggres- 
sion or subversion. 

3. Peaceful Settlement of Disputes 

a. The Parties to the Treaty would utilize all appropriate processes 
for the peaceful settlement of all disputes which might arise between 
them and any other state, whether or not a Party to the Treaty, 
including negotiation, inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, 
judicial settlement, resort to regional agencies or arrangements, 
submission to the Security Council or the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, or other peaceful means of their choice. 

b. The Parties to the Treaty would agree that disputes concerning 
the interpretation or application of the Treaty which were not settled 
by negotiation or by the International Disarmament Organization 
would be subject to referral by any party to the dispute to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, unless the parties concerned agreed on 
another mode of settlement. 

c. The Parties to the Treaty would agree to support a study under 
the General Assembly of the United Nations of measures which 
should be undertaken to make existing arrangements for the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes, whether legal or political i 
nature, more effective; and to institute new procedures and arrang 
ments where needed. 

4. Maintenance of International Peace and Security 

The Parties to the Treaty would agree to support measures strength- 
ening the structure, authority, and operation of the United Nations 
bo as to improve its capability to maintain international peace and 
security. 

5. United Nations Peace Force 

The Parties to the Treaty would undertake to develop arrange- 
ments during Stage I for the establishment in Stage II of a United 
Nations Peace Force. To this end, the Parties to the Treaty would 
agree on the following measures within the United Nations: 

a. Examination of the experience of the United Nations leading to 
a further strengthening of United Nations forces for keeping the 
peace; 


b. Examination of the feasibility of concluding promptly the agree- 
ments envisaged in Article 43 of the United Nations Charter; 

c. Conclusion of an agreement for the establishment of a United 
Nations Peace Force in Stage II, including definitions of iU purpose, 
mission, composition and strength, disposition, command and control, 
training, logistical support, financing, equipment and armaments. 

6. United Nations Peace Observation Corps 

The Parties to the Treaty would agree to support the establishment 
within the United Nations of a Peace Observation Corps, staffed with 
a standing cadre of observers who could be despatched promptly to 
investigate any situation which might constitute a threat to or a 
breach of the* peace. Elements of the Peace Observation Corps 
could also be stationed as appropriate in selected areas throughout 
the world. 


I. TRANSITION 

J Transition from Stage I to Slap II would take place at the end of Stage /, 
upon a determination that the following circumstances existed: 

a. All undertakings to be carried out in Stage I had been carried 

out, , 

b. All preparations required for Stage II had been made; and 

c. All militarily significant Btates had become Parties to the 1 reaty. 


2. During the last three months of Stage /, the Control Council would review 
the situation respecting these circumstances with a view to determining 
whether these circumstances existed at the end of Stop /. 


3 If at the end of Stage 7, one or more permanent members of the Control 
* Council should declare that the foregoing circumstances did not exist, the 
agreed period of Stage I would , upon the request of such permanent 
member or members , be cxlendetl by a period or periods totalling no more 
than three months for the purpose of bringing about the foregoing circum- 
stances. 

4. If, upon the expiration of such period or periods, one or more of the 
permanent menJbers of the Control Council should declare that <he fore- 
eoine circumstances still did not exist, the question would be placed before 
a special session of the Security Council; transition to Stage II would 
take place upon a determination by the Security Council that the foregoing 
s'irfriTnetnn/'tys did in fact exist. 


Stage II 


Stage II would begin upon the transition -from Stage I and would 
be completed within three years from that date. 

During Stage II, the Parties to the Treaty would undertake: 

1 . To continue all obligations undertaken during Stage I ; 

2. To reduce further the armaments and armed forces reduced 
during Stage I and to carry out additional measures of disarmament 
in the manner outlined below; 

3. To ensure that the International Disarmament Organization 
would have the capacity to verify in the agreed manner the obligations 
undertaken during Stage II; and 

4. To strengthen further the arrangements for keeping the peace 
through the establishment of a United Nations Peace Force and 
through the additional measures outlined below. 


A. ARMAMENTS 

I. Reduction of Armaments 

a. Those Parties to the Treaty which had during Stage I reduced 
their armaments in agreed categories by thirty percent would during 
Stage II further reduce each type of armaments in the categories 
listed in Section A, subparagraph l b of Stage I by fifty percent of 
the inventory existing at the end of Stage I. 

b. Those Parties to the Treaty which had not been subject to meas- 
ures for the reduction of armaments during Stage I would submit to 
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the International Disarmament Organization an appropriate declara- 
tion respecting the inventories by types, within the categories listed 
in Stage I, of their armaments existing at the beginning of Stage II. 
Such Parties to the Treaty would during Stage IT reduce the inventory 
of each type of such armaments by sixty-five percent in order that 
such Parties would accomplish the same total percentage of reduction 
by the end of Stage II as would be accomplished by those Parties 
to the Treaty which had reduced their armaments by thirty percent 
in Stage L 

2. Additional Armaments Subject to Reduction 

a. The Parties to the Treaty would submit to the International 
Disarmament Organization a declaration respecting their inventories 
existing at the beginning of Stage II ,of the additional types of arma- 
ments in the categories listed in subparagraph b below, and would 
during Stage II reduce the inventory of each type of such armaments 
by fifty percent. 

b. All types of armaments within further agreed categories would 
be subject to reduction in Stage II (the following list of categories is 
illustrative) : 

(1) Armed combat aircraft having an empty weight of up to 
2,500 kilograms (declarations by types). 

(2) Specified types of unarmed military aircraft (declarations 
by types). 

(3) Missiles and free rockets having a range of less than 10 
kilometers (declarations by types). 

(4) Mortars and rocket launchers having a caliber of less than 
100 mm. (declarations by types). 

(5) Specified types of unarmored personnel carriers and transport 
vehicles (declarations by types). 

(6) Combatant ships with standard displacement of 400 tons 
or greater which had not been included among the armaments listed 
in Stage I, and combatant ships with standard displacement of 
less than 400 tons (declarations by types). 

(7) Specified types of non-combatant naval vessels (declarations 
by types). 

(8) Specified types of small arms (declarations by types) . 

c. Specified categories of ammunition for armaments listed in 
Stage I, Section A, subparagraph l.b and in subparagraph b above 
would be reduced to levels consistent with the levels of armaments 
agreed for the end of Stage II. 

3 . Method of Reduction 

The foregoing measures would be carried out and would be verified 
by the International Disarmament Organization in a manner cor- 
responding to that provided for in Stage I, Section A, paragraph 2. 

4. Limitation on Production oj Armaments and on Related Activities 

a. The Parties to the Treaty would halt the production of arma- 
ments in the specified categories except for production, within 
agreed limits, of parts required for maintenance of the agreed retained 
armaments. 

b. The production of ammunition in specified categories would be 
reduced to agreed levels consistent with the levels of armaments 
agreed for the end of Stage II. 

c. The Parties to the Treaty- would halt development and testing 
of new types of armaments. The flight testing of existing types of 
missiles would be limited to agreed annual quotas. 

d. In accordance with arrangements which would be set forth in 
the annex on verification, the International Disarmament Organiza- 
tion would verify the foregoing measures at declared locations and 
would provide assurance that activities subject to the foregoing 
measures were not conducted at undeclared locations. 

5 . Additional Measures 

a. In the light of their examination during Stage I of the means 
of accomplishing the reduction and eventual elimination of production 
and stockpiles of chemical and biological weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, the Parties to the Treaty would undertake the following meas- 
ures respecting such weapons: 

(1) The cessation of all production and field testing of chemical 


and biological weapons of mass destruction. 

(2) The reduction, by agreed categories, of stockpiles of chemical 
and -biological weapons of mass* destruction to levels fifty percent 
below those existing at the beginning of Stage 11. 

(3) The dismantling or conversion to peaceful uses of all facili- 
ties engaged in the production or field testing of chemical nnd bio- 
logical weapons of mass destruction. 

b. The foregoing measures would be carried out in an agreed 
sequence and through arrangements which would be set forth in an 
annex to the Treaty. 

c. In accordance with arrangements which would be set forth in 
the annex on verification the International Disarmament Organization 
would verify the foregoing measures and would provide assurance 
that retained levels of chemical and biological weapons did not 
exceed agreed levels and that activities subject to the foregoing 
limitations were not conducted at undeclared locations. 

B. ARMED FORCES 

1. Reduction of Armed Forces 

a. Those Parties to the Treaty which had been subject to measures 
providing for reduction of force levels during Stage 1 would further 
reduce their force levels on the following basis: 

(1) Force levels of the United States of America and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics would be reduced to levels fifty percent 
below the levels agreed for the end of Stage I. 

(2) Force levels of other Parties to the Treaty which had been 
subject to measures providing for the reduction of force levels during 
Stage I would be further reduced, on the basis of an agreed percentage, 
below the levels agreed for the end of Stage I to levels which would 
not in any case exceed the agreed level for the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics at the end of 
Stage II. 

b. Those Parties to the Treaty which had not been subject to 
measures providing for the reduction of armed forces during Stage 
1 would reduce their force levels to agreed levels consistent with 
those to be reached by other Parties which had reduced their force 
levels during Stage 1 as well as Stage II. In no case would such agreed 
levels exceed the agreed level for the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics at the end of Stage II. 

c. Agreed levels of armed forces would include all personnel in 
the categories set forth in Section B, paragraph 2 of Stage I. 

2 . Method of Reduction 

The further reduction of force levels would be carried out and 
would be verified by the International Disarmament Organization 
in a manner corresponding to that provided for in Section B, para- 
graph 3 of Stage I. 

3 . Additional Measures 

Agreed limitations consistent with retained force levels would be 
placed on compulsorj r military training, and on refresher training 
for reserve forces of the Parties to the Treaty. 

C. NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

1. Reduction of Nuclear Weapons 

In the light of their examination during Stage I of the means of 
accomplishing the reduction and eventual elimination of nuclear 
weapons stockpiles, the Parties to the Treaty would undertake to 
reduce in the following manner remaining nuclear weapons and 
fissionable materials for use in nuclear weapons: 

a. The Parties to the Treaty would submit to the International 
Disarmament Organization a declaration stating the amounts, types 
and nature of utilization of all their fissionable materials. 

b. The Parties to the Treaty would reduce the amounts and types 
of fissionable materials declared for use in nuclear weapons to mini- 
mum levels on the basis of agreed percentages. The foregoing reduc- 
tion would be accomplished through the transfer of such materials 
to purposes other than use in nuclear weapons. The purposes for 
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which such materials would he used would he determined by the 
state to which the materials belonged, provided that such materials 
were not used in nuclear weapons. 

c. The Parties to the Treaty would destroy the non-nuclear com- 
ponents and assemblies of nuclear weapons from which fissionable 
materials hail been removed to effect, the foregoing reduction of 
fissionable materials for use in nuclear weapons. 

d. Production or refabrication of nuclear weapons from any 
remaining fissionable materials would be subject to agreed limitations 

e. The foregoing measures would he carried out in an agreed 
sequence and through arrangements which would be set forth in an 

annex to the Treaty. . . 

f. In accordance with arrangements that woidd bo set forth in 
the verification annex to the Treaty, the International Disarmament 
Organization would verify the foregoing measures at. declared loca- 
tions and would provide assurance that activities subject to the 
foregoing limitations were not conducted at undeclared locations. 

2. Registration of Nuclear Weapons for Verification Purposes 

To facilitate verification during Stage III that no nuclear weapons 
remained at the disposal of the Parties to the Treaty, those Parties 
to the Treaty which possessed nuclear weapons would, during the 
last six months of Stage II, register and serialize their remaining 
nuclear weapons and would register remaining fissionable materials 
for use in such weapons. Such registration and serialization would 
be carried out with the International Disarmament Organization m 
accordance with procedures which would be set forth in the annex 
on verification. 


D. MILITARY BASES AND FACILITIES 

i. Reduction of Military Bases and Facilities 

The Parties to the Treaty would dismantle or convert to peaceful 
uses a^re^ m^itary, bases and facilities, wherever they might be 
located. 


during Stage I, the Parties to the Treaty would agree to such addi- 
tional steps and arrangements as were necessary to assure the just 
and peaceful settlement of international disputes, whether legal or 

political in nature. . .. 

b The Parties to the Treaty would undertake to accept without 
reservation, pursuant to Article 36, paragraph 1 of the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice, the compulsory jurisdiction of that 
Court to decide international legal disputes. 


2. Rules of International Conduct 

The Parties to the Treaty would continue their support of the 
study by the subsidiary body of the International Disarmament Or- 
ganization initiated in Stage I to study the codification and progres- 
sive development of rules of international conduct related to disar- 
mament. The Parties to the Treaty would agree to the establishment 
of procedures whereby rules recommended by the subsidiary body 
and approved by the Control Council would be circulated to all 
Parties to the Treaty and would become effective three months there- 
after unless a majority of the Parties to the Treaty sigmfied their 
disapproval, and whereby the Parties to the Treaty would be bound 
by rules which had become effective in this way unless, within a 
period of one year from the effective date, they formally notified the 
International Disarmament Organization that they did not consider 
themselves so bound. Using such procedures, the Parlies to the 
Treaty would adopt such rules of international conduct related to 
disarmament as might be necessary to begin Stage HI. 

b In the light of the study of indirect aggression and subversion 
conducted in Stage I, the Parties to the Treaty would agree to ar- 
rangements necessary to assure states against indirect aggression and 
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3. United Nations Peace Force 

The United Nations Peace Force to be established as the result of 
the agreement reached during Stage I would come into being within 
the first year of Stage II and would be progressively strengthened 
during Stage II. 


2. Method of Reduction 

a. The list of military bases and facilities subject to the foregoing 
measures and the sequence and arrangements for dismantling or con- 
verting them to peaceful uses would be set forth in an •annex to the 
Treaty. 

b. In accordance with arrangements which would be set forth in 
the annex on verification, the International Disarmament Organiza- 
tion would verify the foregoing measures. 

E. REDUCTION OF THE RISK OF WAR 

In the light of the examination by the International Commission 
on Reduction of the Risk of War during Stage I the Parties to the 
Treaty would undertake such additional arrangements as appeared 
desirable to promote confidence and reduce the risk of war. The 
Parties to the Treaty would also consider extending and improving 
the measures undertaken in Stage I for this purpose. The Commis- 
sion would remain in existence to examine extensions, improvements 
or additional measures which might be undertaken during and after 
Stage II. 

F. THE INTERNATIONAL DISARMAMENT 
ORGANIZATION 

The International Disarmament Organization would be strength- 
ened in the manner necessary to ensure its capacity to verify the 
measures undertaken in Stage II through an extension of the arrange- 
ments based upon the principles set forth in Section G, paragraph 3 
of Stage I. 

G. MEASURES TO STRENGTHEN ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR KEEPING THE PEACE 

I. Peaceful Setdement of Disputes 

a. In light of the study of peaceful settlement of disputes conducted 


4. United Nations Peace Observation Corps 

The Parties to the Treaty would conclude arrangements for the 
expansion of the activities of the United Nations Peace Observation 
Corps. 

5. National Legislation 

Those Parties to the Treaty which had not already done so would, 
in accordance with their constitutional processes, enact national leg- 
islation in support of the Treaty imposing legal obligations on indi- 
viduals and organizations under their jurisdiction and providing 
appropriate penalties for noncompliance. 


H. TRANSITION 

I. Transition from Stage II to Stage III would take place at the end of Stage 
//, upon a determination that the following circumstances existed: 

a. All undertakings to be carried out in Stage II had been carried 

out; , , 

b. All preparations required for Stage III had been made; and 

c. All states possessing armed forces and armaments had become 
Parties to the Treaty. 

2. During the last three months of Stage 71, the Control Council would review 
the situation respecting these circumstances with a view to determining at 
the end of Stage II whether they existed. 

3. If, at the end of Stage 77, one or more permanent members of the Control 
Council should declare that the foregoing circumstances did not exist , the 
agreed period of Stage II would , upon the request of such permanent 
member or members , be extended by a period or periods totalling no more 
than three months for the purpose of bringing about the foregoing circum- 
stances. 

4. If , upon the expiration of such period or periods , one or more of the 
permanent members of the Control Council should declare that the fore • 
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going circumstances still did not exist, the question would be placed before 
a special session of the Security Council ; transition to Stage II I would take 
place upon a determination by the Security Council that the foregoing 
circumstances did in fact exist. 


Stage III 


Stage III would begin upon the transition from Stage II and would 
be completed within an agreed period of time us promptly as possible. 

During Stage III, the Parties to the Treaty would undertake: 

1. To continue all obligations undertaken during Stages I and II; 

2. To complete the process of general and complete disarmament 
in the manner outlined below; 

3. To ensure that the International Disarmament Organization 
would have the capacity to verify in the agreed manner the obliga- 
tions undertaken during Stage III and of continuing verification 
subsequent to the completion of Stage III; and 

4. To strengthen further the arrangements for keeping the peace 
during and following the achievement of general and complete dis- 
armament through the additional measures outlined below. 


A. ARMAMENTS 

1. Reduction of Armaments 

Subject to agreed requirements for non-nuclear armaments of agreed 
types for national forces required to maintain internal order and pro- 
tect the personal security of citizens, the Parties to the Treaty would 
eliminate all armaments remaining at their disposal at the end of 
Stage II. 

2. Method of Reduction 

a. The foregoing measure would be carried out in an agreed se- 
quence and through arrangements that would be set forth in an annex 
to the Treaty. 

b. In accordance with arrangements that would be Bet forth in the 
annex on verification, the International Disarmament Organization 
would verify the foregoing measures and would provide assurance that 
retained armaments were of the agreed types and did not exceed 
agreed levels. 

3. Limitations on Production of Armaments and on Related Activities 

a. Subject to agreed arrangements in support of national forces re- 
quired to maintain internal order and protect the personal security of 
citizens and subject to agreed arrangements in support of the United 
Nations Peace Force, the Parties to the Treaty would halt all applied 
research, development, production, and testing of armaments and 
would cause to be dismantled or converted to peaceful uses all facil- 
ities for such purposes. 

b. The foregoing measures would be carried out in an agreed se- 
quence and through arrangements which would be set forth in .an 
annex to the Treaty. 

c. In accordance with arrangements which would be set forth in 
the annex on verification, the International Disarmament Organiza- 
tion would verify the foregoing measures at declared locations and 
would provide assurance that activities subject to the foregoing 
measures were not conducted at undeclared locations. 


B. ARMED FORCES 

I. Reduction of Armed Forces 

To the end that upon completion of Stage III they would have at 
their disposal only those forces and organizational arrangements 


necessary for agreed forces to maintain internal order and protect 
the personal security of citizens and that they would be capable of 
providing agreed manpower for the United Nations Peace Force, the 
Parties to the Treaty would complete the reduction of their force 
levels, disband systems of reserve forces, cause to be disbanded 
organizational arrangements comprising and supporting their national 
military establishment, and terminate the employment of civilian 
personnel associated with the foregoing. 

2. Method of Reduction 

a. The foregoing measures would be carried out in an agreed 
sequence through arrangements which would be set forth in an 
annex to the Treaty. 

b. In accordance with arrangements which would be set forth in 
the annex on verification, the International Disarmament Organiza- 
tion would verify the foregoing measures and would provide assurance 
that the only forces and organizational arrangements retained or 
subsequently* established were those necessary for agreed forces 
required t-o maintain internal order and to protect the personal 
security of citizens and those for providing agreed manpower for the 
United Nations Peace Force. 

3. Other Limitations 

The Parties to the Treaty would halt all military conscription and 
would undertake to annul* legislation concerning national military 
establishments or military service inconsistent with the foregoing 
measures. 


C. NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

1. Reduction of Nuclear Weapons 

In light of the steps taken in Stages I and II to halt the pro- 
duction of fissionable material for use in nuclear weapons and to 
reduce nuclear weapons stockpiles, the Parties to the Treaty would 
eliminate all nuclear weapons remaining at their disposal, would 
cause to be dismantled or converted to peaceful use all facilities for 
production of such weapons, and would transfer all materials remain- 
ing at their disposal for use in such weapons to purposes other than 
use in such weapons. 

2. Method of Reduction 

a. The foregoing measures would be carried out in an agreed 
sequence and through arrangements which would be set forth in an 

annex to the Treaty. . 

b. In accordance with arrangements which would be set forth in 
the annex on verification, the International Disarmament Organiza- 
tion would verify the foregoing measures and would provide assurance 
that no nuclear weapons or materials for use in such weapons 
remained at the disposal of the Parties to the Treaty and that no 
such weapons or materials were produced at undeclared facilities. 


D. MILITARY BASES AND FACILITIES 

J. Reduction of Military Bases and Facilities 

The Parties to the Treaty would dismantle or convert to peaceful 
uses the military bases and facilities remaining at their disposal, 
wherever they might be located, in an agreed sequence, except for 
9 uch agreed bases or facilities within the territory of the Parties to 
the Treaty for agreed forces required to maintain internal order and 
protect the personal security of citizens. 

2. Method of Reduction 

a. The list of military bases and facilities subject to the foregoing 
measure and the sequence and arrangements for dismantling or con- 
verting them to peaceful uses during Stage. Ill would be set forth in 
an annex to the Treaty. 

b. In accordance with arrangements which would be set forth in 
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the annex on verification, the Tnternation.il Disarmament Organiza- 
tion would verify the foregoing measure at declared locations and 
provide assurance that there were no undeclared military bases and 
facilities. 

E. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT OF MILITARY 
SIGNIFICANCE 

1. Reporting Requirement 

The Parties to the Treaty would undertake the following measures 
respecting research and development or military significance subse- 
quent to Stage IIT: . 

a. The Parties to the Treaty would report to the International 
Disarmament Organization any basic scientific discovery and any 
technological invention huving potential military significance. 

b. Tho Control Council would establish such expert study groups 
as might be required to examine the potential military significance of 
such discoveries and inventions and, if necessary, to recommend ap- 
propriate measures for their control. In the light of such expert 
study, the Parties to the Treaty would, where necessary, establish, 
agreed arrangements providing for verification by the International 
Disarmament Organization that such discoveries and inventions 
were not utilized for military purposes. Such arrangements would 
become an annex to the Treaty. 

c. The Parties to the Treaty would agree to appropriate arrange- 
ments for protection of the ownership rights of aU discoveries and 
inventions reported to the International Disarmament Organization 
in accordance with subparagraph a above. 

2. International Cooperation 

The Parties to the Treaty would agree to support full international 
cooperation in all fields of scientific research and development, and 
to engage in free exchange of scientific and technical information and 
free interchange of views among scientific and technical personnel. 

F. REDUCTION OF THE RISK OF WAR 

1. Improved Measures 

In the light of the Stage II examination by the International 
Commission on Reduction of the Risk of War, the Parties to the 
Treaty would undertake such extensions and improvements of exist- 
ing arrangements and such additional arrangements as appeared 
desirable to promote confidence and reduce the risk of war. The 
Commission would remain in existence to examine extensions, im- 
provements or additional measures which might be taken during and 
after Stage III. 

2. Application of Measures to Continuing Forces 

The Parties to the Treaty would apply to national forces required 
to maintain internal order and protect the personal security of citizens 
those applicable measures concerning the reduction of the risk of war 
that had been applied to national armed forces in Stages I and II. 


G. INTERNATIONAL DISARMAMENT ORGANIZATION 

The International Disarmament Organization would be strength- 
ened in the manner nocessary to ensure its capacity (1) to verify the 
measures undertaken in Stage III through an extension of arrange- 
ments based upon the principles set forth in Section G, paragraph 3 
of Stage I so that by the end of Stage III, when all disarmament, 
measures had been completed, inspection would have been extended 
to all parts of the territory of Parties to the Treaty; and (2) to provide 
continuing verification of disarmament after the completion of 
Stage III. 

H. MEASURES TO STRENGTHEN ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR KEEPING THE PEACE 

J. Peaceful Change and Settlement of Disputes 

The Parties to the Treaty would undertake such additional steps 


and arrangements as were necessary to provide a basis for peaceful 
change in a disarmed world and to continue the just and pcacofu 
settlement of all international disputes, whether legal or political 
in nature. 

2. Rules of International Conduct 

The Parties to the Treaty would continue the codification and pro- 
gressive development of rules of international conduct related to 
disarmament in the manner provided in Stage 11 and by any other 
agreed procedure. 

3. United Nations Peace Force 

The Parties to the Treaty would progressively strengthen the United 
Nations Peace Force established in Stage II until it had sufficient 
armed forces and armaments so that no state could challenge it. 


I. COMPLETION OF STAGE III 

1. At the end of the time period agreed for Stage III, the Control Council 
would review the situation with a view to determining whether all under- 
takings to be carried out in Stage III had been carried out. 

2. In the event that one or more of the permanent members of the Control 
Council should declare that such undertakings had not been earned out. 
the agreed period of Stage III would, upon the request of such permanent 
member or members, be extended for a period or periods totalling no more 
than three months for the purpose of completing any uncompleted under- 
takings. If, upon the expiration of such period or periods, one or more 
of the permanent members of the Control Council should declare that such 
undertakings still had not been carried out, the question would be placed 
before a special session of the Security Council, which would determine 
whether Stage III had been completed. 

3. After the completion of Stage'll!, the obligations undertaken in Stages I, 

II and III would continue. * 


General Provisions Applicable 
to All Stages 


1. Subsequent Modifications or Amendments of the Treaty 

The Parties to the Treaty would agree to specific procedures for 
considering amendments or modifications of the Treaty which were 
believed desirable by any Party to the Treaty in the light of experience 
in the early period of implementation of the Treaty. Such procedures 
would include provision for a conference on revision of the Treaty 
after a specified period of time. 

2. Interim Agreement 

The Parties to the Treaty would undertake such specific arrange- 
ments, including the establishment of a Preparatory Commission, as 
were necessary between the signing and entry into force of the Treaty 
to ensure the initiation of Stage I immediately upon the entry into 
force of the. Treaty, and to provide an interim forum for the exchange 
of views and information on topics relating to the Treaty and to the 
achievement of a permanent state of general and complete disarma- 
ment in a peaceful world. 

3. Parties to the Treaty, Ratification, Accession, and Entry into Force of 
the Treaty 

a The Treaty would be open to signature and ratification, or acces- 
sion by aU members of the United Nations or its specialized agencies. 

b Any other state which desired to become a Party to the Treaty 
could accede to the Treaty with the approval of the Conferenre on 
recommendation of the Control Council. 
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c. The Treaty would come into force when it had been ratified by 

states, including the United States of America, the Union 

of Soviet Socialist Republics, and an agreed number of the following 
states: 

d. In order to ossure the achievement of the fundamental purpose 
of a permanent state of general and complete disarmament in a- peace- 
ful world, the Treaty would specify that the accession of certain mili- 
tarily significant states would be essential for the continued effective- 
ness of the Treaty or for the coming into force of particular measures 
or stages. 

e. The Parties to the Treaty would undertake to exert every effort 
to induce other states or authorities to accede to the Treaty. 

f. The Treaty would be subject to ratification or acceptance in 
accordance with constitutional processes. 

g. A Depository Government would be agreed upon which would 


have all of the duties normally incumbent upon a Depository. Al- 
ternatively, the United Nations would be the Depository. 

4. Finance 

a. In order to meet the financial obligations of the International 
Disarmament Organization, the Parties to the Treaty would bear 
the International Disarmament Organization’s expenses as provided 
in the budget approved by the General Conference and in accordance 
with a scale of apportionment approved by the General Conference. 

b. The General Conference would exercise borrowing powers on 
behalf of the International Disarmament Organization. 

5. Authentic Texts 

The text of the Treaty would consist of equally authentic versions 
in English, French, Russian, Chinese and Spanish. 


A MESSAGE FROM DR. SPOOK 

If you’ve been raising a family on Dr. Spock’s book, you know 
that he doesn’t get worried easily. 

From the university in Ohio where he works, he sends you 
this message about the resumption of nuclear testing in the 
atmosphere: 

"lam worried. Not so much about the effect of past tests, 
but at the prospect of endless future ones. As the tests multiply, 
so will the damage to children— here and around the world. 

"Who gives us this right? 

"Some citizens would leave all the thinking to the govern- 
ment. They forget the catastrophic blunders that governments 
have made throughout history. 


"There are others who think that superior armaments will 
solve the problem. They scorn those who believe in the strength 
of a just cause. They have forgotten that a frail idealist in a 
loin cloth compelled the British to back out of India. 

'There are dangers in any course. I would rather we took 
small risks today if there is hope of lessening the enormous 
risks which lie ahead. 

"And if I am to be destroyed through some miscalculation, 
I would prefer to be destroyed while we are showing leadership 
in the search for a cooperative world than while sitting in an 
illusory fortress blaming our opponents for the lack of a solution. 

"In a moral issue, I believe that every citizen has not only 
the right, but the responsibility to make his own feelings known 
and felt." 

Benjamin Spock, M.D. 
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agreement on goals 

AGREE MENT ON GOALS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND USSR PROVIDING 
EIGHT PRINCIPLES TO GUIDE NEGOTIATIONS BEGINNING MARCH 14, 1962 
(McCloy-Zorin Agreement, September 20, 1961) 


Having conducted an extensive ex- 
change of views on disarmament pur- 
suant to their agreement announced in 
the General Assembly on March 30, 

1961 ! 

Noting with concern that the con- 
tinuing arms race is a heavy burden for 
humanity and is fraught with dangers 
for the cause of world peace, 

Reaffirming their adherence to all the 
provisions of the General Assembly Res- 
olution 1378 (XIV) of November 20, 
1959, 

Affirming that to facilitate the at- 
tainment of general and complete dis- 
armament in a peaceful world it is 
important that all States abide by ex- 
isting international agreements, refrain 
from any actions which might aggravate 
international tensions, and that they 
seek settlement of ail disputes by peace- 
ful means, 

The United States and the USSR have 
agreed to recommend the following 
principles as the basis for future mul- 
tilateral negotiations on disarmament 
and to cal) upon other States to cooperate 
in reaching early agreement on general 
and complete disarmament in a peaceful 
world in accordance with these principles. 

1. The goal of negotiations is to 
achieve agreement on a program which 
will ensure that (a) disarmament is gen- 
eral and complete and war is no longeT 
an instrument for settling international 
problems, and (b) such disarmament is 
accompanied by the establishment of 
reliable procedures for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes and effective ar- 
rangements for the maintenance of peace 
in accordance with the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. 

2. The program for general and com- 
plete disarmament shall ensure that 
States will have at their disposal only 
those non-nuclear armaments, forces, 
facilities, and establishments as are 
agreed to be necessary to maintain in- 
ternal order and protect the personal 
security of citizens; and that States shall 
support and provide agreed manpower 
for a UN peace force. 

3. To this end, the program for general 
and complete disarmament s-hall contain, 
the necessaiy provisions, with respect to 
the military establishment of every na- 
tion, for: 
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(a) Disbanding of armed forces, 

\ dismantling of military establish- 
j ments, including bases, cessation of 
i the production of armaments as well 
i as their liquidation or conversion to 
; peaceful uses; 

(b) Elimination of all stockpiles of 
V nuclear, chemical, bacteriological, and 

other weapons of mass destruction and 
| cessation of the production of such 
j weapons; 

(c) Elimination of all means of de- 
livery of weapons of mass destruc- 

1 tion; 

\ (d) Abolishment of the organiza- 

tions and institutions designed to or- 
: ganize the military effort of States, 
j[ cessation of military training, and 
l closing of all military training insti- 
- tutons; 

(e) Discontinuance of military ex- 
penditures. 

4. The disarmament program should 
be implemented in an agreed sequence, 
by stages until it is completed, with each 
measure and stage carried out within 
specified time limits. Transition to a sub- 
sequent stage in the process of disarma- 
ment should take place upon a review of 
the implementation of measures included 
in the preceding stage and upon a deci- 
sion that all such measures have been 
implemented and verified and that any 
additional verification arrangements re- 
quired for measures in the next stage 
are, when appropriate, ready to operate. 

5. All measures of general and com- 
plete disarmament should be balanced so 
that at no stage of the implementation 
of the treaty could any State or group 
of States gain military advantage and 
that security is ensured equally for all. 

6. All disarmament measures should 
be implemented from beginning to end 
under such strict and effective interna- 
tional control as would provide firm 
assurance that all parties are honoring 
their obligations. During and after the 
implementation of general and complete 
disarmament, the most thorough control 
should be exercisod, the nature and extent 
of such control depending on the require- 
ments for verification of the disarmament 
measures being carried out in each stage 
To implement control over and inspection 
of disarmament, an International Dis- 
armament Organization including all par- 
ties to the agreement should be created 


within the framework of the United Na- 
tions. This International Disarmament 
Organization and its inspector should be 
assured unrestricted access without veto 
to all places as necessary for the purpose 
of effective verification. 

7. Progress in disarmament should be 
accompanied by measures to strengthen 
institutions for maintaining peace and 
the settlement of international dispute* 
by peaceful means. During and after the 
implementation of the program of gen- 
eral and complete disarmament, thera 
should ibe taken, in accordance with the 
principles of the United Nations Charter, 
the necessary measures to maintain in- 
ternational peace and security, including 
the obligation of States to place at the 
disposal of the United Nations agreed 
manpower necessary for an international 
peace foi*ce to be equipped with agreed 
types of armaments. Arrangements for 
the use of this force should ensure that 
the United Nations can effectively deter 
or suppress any threat or use of arms 
in violation of the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. 

8. States participating in the nego- 
tiations should seek to achieve and im- 
plement the widest possible agreement 
at the earliest possible date. Efforts 
should continue without interruption until 
agreement upon the total program ha3 
been achieved, and efforts to ensure early 
agreement on and implementation of 
measures of disarmament should be un- 
dertaken without prejudicing progress on 
agreement on the total program and in 
such a way that these measures would 
facilitate and form part of that program. 

— September 20, 1901 

(The U.S. Government was willing to 
remove one sentence from paragraph 6 
in the interests of progress toward re- 
suming disarmament negotiations, on the 
understanding that the substantive posi- 
tion of the United States Government 
remains unchanged, and is in no sense 
prejudiced by the exclusion of this sen- 
tence from the joint statement of agreed 
principles. The sentence read, 

“Such verification should ensure that 
not only agreed limitations or reductions 
take place, but also that retained armed 
forces and armaments do not exceed 
agrec-d levels at any stage.” 


MOTHERS LOBBY for a TEST BAN 


May 7 ’63 
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disarmament negotiations 
1962-1963 

by Lorraine Nelson 


Disarmament negotiations, dormant since June 27 , i 960 (see Story of 
Disarmament, pages 17-27), were formally renewed in Geneva on March 
14, 1962, with the convening of the 18-Nation Disarmament Committee. 
Actually, only 17 nations were involved, for France, once among the 
most active of the disarmament negotiators, refused to take its place 
on the committee. 

During the 18-month hiatus in negotiations, disarmament had be- 
come increasingly a world imperative. Peace movements everywhere 
gathered momentum and increased their Influence. Peace research be- 
came a widespread and growing endeavor. The USSR, having proposed 
at the United Nations in September, 1959, that disarmament, to be 
effective, must be general and complete, vigorously pushed the concept. 
The United Nations in November, 1959, endorsed the Soviet concept, and 
with the breakdown of the I960 negotiations, urged the US and USSR to 
resume the talks in another, more appropriate, body. President John 
Kennedy, in September, 19bl, formally accepted the concept as the goal 
of United States policy and in the same month the US Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency was created as an autonomous agency of the federal 
government. 

JJtwP' £pitemcnfrtfl?rwcfyfc£^ 

The way was already being cleared for the reopening of disarmament 
negotiations. In June, 1961 , bilateral discussions had begun between 
the US and USSR on composition of a new negotiating committee. These 
efforts culminated, first of all, on September 20, 1961, in agreement 
on a Joint Statement of Principles to guide future negotiations (see 
Story of Disarmament, page 80 , for text of this statement). Chief a- 
mong the principles were those declaring that disarmament must be ge- 
neral and complete, that nuclear armaments must be eliminated from 
national arsenals, that disarmament must be achieved by stages, and 
that it must be balanced so that at no time can any state or group of 
states gain military advantage over any other one or more states. It 
was also agreed that there should be an international peace force for 
which states would provide the manpower. 
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Later, on December 13, 1961, a collateral agreement was reached 
on membership of a new negotiating committee. Included were all of 
the old 10-Nation Disarmament Committee (the US, UK, France, Italy, 
Canada, the USSR, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Rumania), plus 
the following neutral powers: Brazil, Burma, Ethiopia, India, Mexico, 

Nigeria, Sweden and the United Arab Republic. 

Sessions of the new 18-Nation Committee Eire under auspices, 
though not an integral psurt, of the United Nations. The UN provides 
the meeting place at Geneva and the United Nations SecretEiriat staffs 
the meetings. The committee also makes regulsir reports to the Uni tec 
Nations General Assembly. 

Structurally, the conference is divided into three working groups, 
realistically reflecting the several directions in which the nations 
now approach disarmament. 


The main work of writing a treaty on general and complete dis- 
armament has been given to the Plenary Session . The drafting of par- 
tial, collateral measures of arms control, aimed at lessening inter- 
national tension and reducing the dangers of nuclear conflict in ad- 
vance of agreement upon a comprehensive diseirmament treaty, is in the 
hands of a Committee of the Whole . (See pp. 91-92 for a summary of 
this Committee's work.) A separate subcommittee, consisting of the US, 
the UK and the USSR, the main atomic powers of the world, is pursuing 
negotiations for a treaty banning nuclear weapons tests. This sub- 
committee in effect continues the work of the old Geneva Conference on 
Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapons Tests. (See pp. 93- 9 g for a 
summary of developments in this subcommittee.) 

Since convening, the Disarmament Committee has periodically in- 
terrupted its work with long recesses, to give negotiators time for 
consultations with their governments. Now in its fourth session, the 
committee appears to have become a continuing body in which the world's 
disarmament negotiations will be conducted for the foreseeable future. 


The committee now has before it the two draft disarmament treaties 
submitted by the US and the USSR (see pp. bl-79 of the Story of Dis- 
armament for texts of the original drafts of these documents). The 
proposed treaties differ not so much in detail or goals as they do in 
the basic manner in which each would arrive at nuclear disarmament. 
Reduced to a word, it may be said that the US follows the quantitative 
approach, the USSR the qualitative. As things now stand, each thinks 
the other's approach would impair its security during disarmament. 

First on the table was the USSR's 48-page draft treaty, offered 
on the first day of the new committee's work in MEirch, 1962. The 
treaty was, in effect, an expanded version of the short outlines pre- 
sented to the UN in 1959 and ELgain in i960. (See Story of Disarmament, 
pp. 23-27.) No new ideas or formulas, as such, were offered. 

Essentially, the Soviet treaty proposed that the world disarm 
through qualitative changes in the military posture of the chief 
powers, reflecting the official USSR view that diseirmament, if it is 
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to give no side a military advantage over the other, can only be 
accomplished in conditions of equality. 


T&- S’ovufr jrropaserfk. 

The treaty's provisions called for outright elimination, in the 
first stage of disarmament, of nuclear delivery vehicles and all foreign 
bases; and, in the second stage, for elimination of nuclear, chemical, 
bacteriological and radiological weapons. The process was to be accom- 
panied by gradual reductions, to numerically equal levels, in armed 
forces and conventional armaments. The entire process was to be com- 
pleted in no more than four years. 

The Soviets maintained for several weeks that their document, 
as the only complete draft treaty before the conference, should be 
used as the basis for negotiations. 

Seeing the advantages the Soviet side could gain by having the 
basic draft treaty, the US, on April 18, 1962 , resubmitted its plan 
of September 25, 19&1, in a rewritten and more detailed form. It was 
actually called a "blueprint" for a treaty, rather than a draft treaty. 
The New York Times of April 19, 1962 , stated: "The US stopped short 

of submitting an actual draft treaty ... because in the West's view, 

East and West must negotiate their way to a similar meaning of what is 
involved before they get down to working out the treaty ...." 

imC ine- stmcC^ 

The American document spelled out the US view that disarmament 
must be achieved by percentage, across-the-board (i.e, quantitative) 
cuts in delivery systems for nuclear weapons and conventional arma- 
ment. Production of nuclear weapons themselves would be gradually re- 
duced, by quantities to be negotiated, until stocks at the disposal of 
the various states were eliminated at the end of disarmament. The dis- 
banding of troops was to be accomplished (in the same manner proposed 
by the Soviets) by cuts to numerically equal levels. What was spe- 
cifically called for was a gradual reduction of vehicles for delivering 
nuclear weapons by two -thirds, on each side, spread over a period of 
_ s fx years. The present military balance in these armaments would be 
maintained. Military bases would remain intact until the second stage 
of disarmament, when an agreed number, irrespective of location, would 
be dismantled. The elimination of the remainder of both vehicles and 
bases, as well as all nuclear weapons, was accepted as the goal of the 
plan, but it was to occur at a date unspecified in the future. 

A figure of nine years was mentioned as a possibility in official 
statements at the time, but it was acknowledged that the time actually 
needed to complete the process of disarmament could be less, or longer, 
than that. 

/v icftmbfe- Hmwe- toefag " 

The drafts of the American and Soviet treaties, therefore, estab- 
lished seemingly incompatible interpretations of one of the major ne- 
gotiating principles — i.e. disarmament should give neither one side 
nor the other a significant military advantage at any point in the pro- 
cess. 
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US Secretary of State Dean Rusk, in a speech delivered in Geneva 
March 27, 1962, put it this way: 

"The United States proposal is based on the conviction that there 
is a tolerable balance today, and that across-the-board, carefully im- 
plemented, progressively larger percentage reductions serve disarma- 
ment most while disturbing balance least, 

"The thought behind the approach is that reductions in this man- 
ner will in fact leave nations with compositions of armaments, that is 
armaments mix, which are organically sound and which they and their 
neighbors understand and to which they are accustomed. 

"The difference, as the percentage of cuts go higher and higher, 
is only that the overall levels of arms will go lower and lower. The 
across-the-board, carefully implemented, percentage -cut approach avoids 
the shock of removing, by major surgery, a disproportionate part of any 
one component of an intricately integrated military mix upon which a 
nation has come to rely in protecting its security." 

tde "MwrJwy&y "afpxxwl L- 

The Soviets, for their part, were firmly committed to the "major 
surgery" approach. Running through the speeches of their representa- 
tives at Geneva, including those of Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Va- 
lerian Zorin, was the persistent contention that disarmament must be 
carried out in conditions of equality. To achieve it, therefore, 
according to this reasoning, the balance of power must be, in effect, 
progressively equalized. In the'ir opinion, the threat of nuclear war 
is directly linked to the existence of nuclear armaments and the per- 
vasive fear of the world that they may be used. Hence their outright 
elimination, reducing both sides roughly to a state of parity, is the 
sine qua non of balanced disarmament. The Soviets complained that the 
US disarmament plan would weaken Russian rocket strength while keeping 
Russia itself ringed with American bases. 




AGREEMENTS AND DISAGREEMENTS 


{Mmcowvr fyds 


The American and Soviet plans both proposed gradual cuts across 
the board, to numerically equal levels, in men under arras. The Soviets 
wanted the more drastic reductions -- to 1.7 million men in the first 
stage for itself and the US, to 1 million men in the second stage, and 
complete elimination of all armed forces except for militia (police) 
units in the final stage. These units would be used for purposes of 
internal security and some of them would, upon request, be placed at 
the disposal of the UN Security Council. 


The US, for its part, proposed to cut armed forces in the first 
stage to 2.1 million men for itself and the USSR, to 1.5 million men in 
the second stage, and to send back to civilian life in the third stage 
all those except the number who by agreement would be contributed to a 
United Nations Peace Force. 
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The US and USSR, while agreed on the need for international peace- 
keeping machinery, differed profoundly on the method of organization 
of these forces and (potentially) the type of equipment they would 
use. 


The Soviet plan appeared to envision a peace force that would be 
contributed to the UN Security Council (with its big power veto) by the 
various states on an ad hoc basis. The US sought a more permanent and 
independent organization. 

On how it would be equipped, the Soviet draft contained provision 
for the states to continue to manufacture weapons for the militia units, 
whether used nationally or internationally, but these weapons in all 
cases would be limited to light firearms. 

The US plan said only that the force would have such armament as 
could be agreed upon and that the various states would continue to sup- 
ply it. While nuclear weapons and means for their delivery would no 
longer be available to the states at the end of disarmament, they were 
not, under the US plan, prohibited to the UN peace force. 

Actually, at the time the American disarmament plan was submitted 
in Geneva, unnamed officials of the US were quoted (by both the Washing- 
ton Post and the Washington Evening Star on April 19, 1962) as saying 
that the American government thought the peace force might have to be 
armed with atomic weapons. 

This statement, and the ambiguity in the US plan which lent cre- 
dence to the possibility that the Americans might indeed pursue this 
goal, was seized upon again and again in the following months by the 
Soviet negotiators at Geneva as one of the grounds why they could not 
accept the American approach to disarmament. 



On the key question of how disarmament shall be controlled and en- 
forced, the US and USSR also offered dissimilar, though perhaps not 
irreconcilable, approaches. 

The essence of the problem was to determine how, in the early 
stages of disarmament, while each side still retains weapons and for- 
ces in its own defense, international inspectors can verify the actual 
quantities retained. 


The Soviet plan called for elaborate inspection of actual destruc- 
tion and dismantlement of weapons and weapons systems, and of the dis- 
banding of men under arms. In the main, the treaty provided for out- 
right elimination of the crucial, i.e. nuclear, armaments; hence from 
the second stage of disarmament nothing was to be retained in these ca- 
tegories. However, controls were provided (though they were poorly 
spelled out) against the clandestine replacement of any or all of these 
elements of the states' military posture, including access for inter- 
national inspectors to all factories formerly engaged in manufacturing 
arms and to budgetary decisions of legislative and executive authori- 
ties. Once disarmament was complete, international inspection to pre- 
vent violations, including aerial inspection, would be unlimited. 
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However, until disarmament was complete in all its phases, the 
Soviets would give the international inspectorate little choice but to 
accept the word of any state that the factories opened up to them, and 
the men who remained under arms, were in fact all that existed. 

The Western powers 1 principal complaint against the Soviet disar- 
mament scheme is on this point — that no precaution is taken against 
secret force levels and clandestine operation of armament facilities 
while disarmament is still incomplete. 

The Americans, on their side, insist that the international in- 
spectorate should be operated intensively from the beginning and that 
there must be inspection of the levels retained as well as verifica- 
tion of the actual disarmament. 

Like the Soviets, the Americans want an inspection system that is 
unlimited in scope only when disarmament itself is complete. As an 
example of the type of arrangement it had in mind, the US mentioned a 
system of progressive zonal inspection (though it did not endorse it 
specifically). Under such a system, as the US outlined it, each coun- 
try would divide its territory into an agreed number of zones of more 
or less equal military significance. At specified times, during the 
disarmament process, an agreed number of zones in each country would be 
selected for inspection by the other side. Inspection in the zones se- 
lected would be intensive and complete and would include aerial and 
ground inspection. It would remain open for inspection while other 
zones were inspected on a similar basis, as disarmament progressed from 
state to stage. All zones would be opened by the end of disarmament. 


MAJOR CONCESSIONS AND MODIFICATIONS 


During the year's negotiations, both the US and USSR have made con- 
cessions and modifications in their treaty proposals. 

MS mdCficwtims- 

The United States amended its draft to provide for a halt in test- 
ing and production of new nuclear and conventional weapons at the be- 
ginning of stage one, instead of, as originally proposed, at the be- 
ginning of stage two. 

It also modified the procedure it had established for transition 
from stage to stage in the disarmament process. In essence, the Ameri- 
can position now is that the transition should occur provided there is 
agreement by both the US and USSR. As originally proposed, the US wan- 
ted ultimate authority for this transition to reside with the UN Secur- 
ity Council, where veto of all the big powers would apply. 

Cbrngts-by SkSovuV Mnuni - 

A number of changes in its draft treaty were offered by the USSR. 
The major ones are listed below: 

1. Percentage cuts in conventional armaments, instead of reduc- 
tions proportionate to the cutback in armed forces, were accepted. The 


figures of 30 percent for the first stage and 35 percent for the second 
stage were proposed, thus bringing the Soviet approach a step closer to 
the American on this point. 

2. The Soviets also moved in the direction of the Western view by 
proposing that some measures of arms control should be incorporated in 
the first stage of a disarmament treaty. (Since 1959> "partial" dis- 
armament had been resisted by the USSR) Now it proposed (a) the ex- 
change of military missions between states and groups of states, (b) 
the establishment of rapid and improved means of communications among 
governments and the United Nations, and (c) a restriction on the carry- 
ing out of combined military maneuvers by two or more states or groups 
of states. 

3. The proposed four -year time period for completion of disarma- 
ment was lengthened to five years. 

4. The cutback in force levels in the first stage was changed to 
1.9 million men for the US and USSR, instead of the 1.7 million ori- 
ginally suggested. 


5. Finally, on September 22, 1962, the USSR tabled a new version 
of its draft treaty in the United Nations General Assembly. The major 
change made in the new treaty was a concession to the Western view that 
nuclear delivery vehicles should not be eliminated in one fell swoop 
but should remain in some number during the disarmament process. Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko gave the UN on Sep.tembe r • 21 4 .JL9t2> the 
following explanation of the treaty's new approach: 

"Taking account of the stand of the Western Powers, the Soviet 
government agrees that in the process of destroying vehicles for the 
delivery of nuclear weapons at the first stage, exception be made 
for a strictly limited and agreed number of global inter-continental 
missiles of the ground-to-air type which would remain at the disposal 
of the USSR and the US alone. Thus for a definite period, the means 
of defense would remain in case someone, as certain Western represent- 
atives fear, ventures to violate the treaty and conceal missiles or 
combat aircraft." 

(The Western nations had protested that the total elimination of 
nuclear vehicles, together with the destruction of foreign bases, would 
place the West in a strategically inferior position vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union, with its superior conventional forces.) 

6. Earlier, another concession had been tentatively offered, but 

it was not incorporated in the new draft treaty of September 22. It 
was suggested by Vassily Kuznetzov, Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister, on 
September 5, that the Soviet Union also was willing to incorporate the 
destruction of nuclear weapons themselves into stage one, if the West 
wished. All Soviet disarmament plans since 1959 have called for de- 
struction of all nuclear weapons in stage two. (Western representa- 
tives had protested at the Geneva disarmament talks that the destruc- 
tion of delivery means, while nuclear weapons remained, would not lead 
to the elimination of the threat of nuclear weir, inasmuch as the me- 
thods of transport which would still remain at the disposal of member 
states, such as civil aircraft, ships, and so on, could still be used 
for delivering tKe bomb's. ) 
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“What is there left to protect in a child 
if he loses faith in a better tomorrow?” 

Supt. of Schools, 
Wichita, Kansas 


"There is no known security for the masses of the people if there should 
be an all-out thermonuclear war. The Wichita Public School system is in no 
position to guarantee physical protection to adults or pupils from a themo- 
nuclear explosion or radioactive fallout. . . . 

"That children are affected by the adults speculating on the inevitability 
and horrors of thermonuclear war needs to be of concern to teachers. 
Children are more in need of protection against the commitment of a na- 
tion to irresponsible fatalism than for either public or private shelter against 
nuclear fallout. What is there left to protect in a child if he loses faith in a 
better tomorrow and concern for the human race? What can be a greater 
curse against the human race than utter futility and hopelessness? 

"Teachers have a responsibility to become informed on the nuclear facts 
of life . . . Teachers need to understand why a nation cannot wage a nuclear 
war on another nation without affecting the destiny of the human race on 
this planet. Teachers need to attack the premise of those who argue from 
the inevitability of a thermonuclear war. Teachers need to help pupils remain 
morally secure by challenging them to a rational approach of living in a nu- 
clear age by waging an all-out war for peace. 

“The responsibility of deciding whether or what kind of a fallout shelter 
should be built to protect the family belongs to the membership of the 
family. If survival is of national concern, it is the responsibility of the 
President of the United States and Congress to make public shelters avail- 
able. In neither case does this responsibility rest with the public schools. 

"It is, however, the responsibility of the schools to search for the truth 
of how to live in our emerging nuclear and space age. It is an obligation of 
the schools to train the mind of the child so that he may think clearly and 
act wisely. This is the civil defense program of the schools." 

Lawrence Shepoiser, Superintendent of Schools, Wichita, Kansas, Dec., '61 
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actions of the 
committee of the whole 
on measures 
of arms control 

by Lorraine Nelson 


A separate arm of the conference, called the Committee of the Whole, 
was established expressly as a forum for negotiating measures of arms 
control. Their purpose would be to lessen international tension and 
build confidence among the nations; their value would be that they need 
not await agreement on total disarmament and their effect could be to 
facilitate negotiation of a treaty on the greater goal. 

Sometimes called "partial disarmament," measures of this kind, 
though supported from time to time by the USSR, have always been more 
vigorously promoted by the US. (Actually, a test-ban agreement would 
amount to a measure of arms control; because of its worldwide signifi- 
cance, this agreement has always been treated as a matter deserving 
separate consideration. See pages 93-96 .) 

All members of the disarmament conference became members of the 
Committee of the Whole. 

At the outset, the Committee acceded to the wish of the USSR and 
agreed to work on formulating a declaration against war propaganda. As 
the major powers involved, the US and USSR were asked by the Committee 
to get together in private and work out a declaration for consideration 
by the whole group. 

Negotiations between the two lasted six weeks and culminated in an 
agreed text. This was presented jointly to the Committee on May 25, 
1962, where it was given unanimous approval and referred to each dele- 
gation's government for final decisions. 

The declaration called on members of the conference to condemn 
"statements to the effect that war is necessary or inevitable" and to 
affirm their conviction that "in our day war can no longer serve as a 
method for settling international disputes." Legislation banning war 
propaganda was urged upon the states, but not required of those sub- 
scribing .to the declaration. 

During the discussions in the Committee of the Whole, Valerian 
Zorin, the USSR's chief delegate to the conference, said his govern- 
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teSr^iirSlSwVthe^^esponded that any 

SSnSSat propaganda iould violate US conatitutional guarantees ot 
freedom of speech and the press. 

Second thoughts about the declaration must then have occurred with- 
in the Soviet government. 

.< on ifl^o „h P n the Plenary Session of the Disarmament 
Confer^cT-e/to UrtW 

acceptable°to STSST ~1heir adoption It was ^de clear, the 
Soviet Union would not now accept the declaration. 

The amendments would (a) have r ®^^. St (^\ S C o° d ^ S a ^y g a ppeals 
making a "*) oppose defense against colonial wars; 

2 faPo£°- CS-Skl? propaganda aimed at revising Euro^an 
borders resulting from World War II* 

Mr. Dean turned down the amendments for p£e decla- 

the position that It vas useless to reopen negotiations on the decla 

ration for the time being. 

The Committee of the Whole, having come to^tead 

ing var propaganda, dissemination of nuclear uea- 

items: (l) measures P itgot) an d (2) measures to reduce the 

pons (an item favored by the US ), . failure of communi- 

possibility of war by accident, miscalculation, or failure 

cation (favored by the US). 

Negotiation of agreements on these measures still is in progress. 

interns S? fu SSSST3 2££ grtS.^f 

parts of the vokdi (2) “"4' sT^TC' of^Tpro- 

r^tSrrra^rsscLeTfS ssa ^ — 
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test- ban negotiations 
1962-1963 


by Lorraine Nelson 


The main nuclear powers of the world--the United States, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the United Kingdom -continued in 1962 
to talk about a treaty to govern nuclear weapon tests. France, by its 
own choice, was outside the talks, and China, widely believed to be 
on the verge of becoming a nuclear power, was not invited. 

While they talked (their forum now is the Test-Ban Subcommittee 
of the 18-Nation Disarmament Committee, meeting in Geneva), both sides 
resumed atmospheric testing. The Soviet Union, in fact, engaged in 
two series. Following its original, unexpected resumption of testing 
in September, 1961, the USSR launched a new series of explosions in Au- 
gust, 1962. The United States, which resumed underground testing in 
September, I 96 I, on the heels of the Soviet air tests, began its own 
tests in the atmosphere in April 1962. 

By the beginning of 1963 , as the treaty talks were going into 
their fifth year, negotiating positions were not as far apart as gene- 
rally believed; given mutual will to bridge the gap a treaty might 
prove attainable. 

cpmwi amp sfowfy narrows- 

For one thing, the negotiators were finally agreed upon the desir- 
ability of a comprehensive ban on tests in all environments. Efforts 
to arrive at a limited treaty (banning explosions in the air, under 
water and in outer space, but leaving the controversial matter of un- 
derground tests for later disposition) had been made by both the US 
and USSR during 1962 , but neither was seriously pursuing this approach 
any longer. In the United Nations, where there had been strong senti- 
ment for a limited treaty rather than none, the view prevailed that, 
even if only a limited treaty were the best attainable, it should ne- 
vertheless include a moratorium on underground testing. 

There was, moreover, a slowly narrowing gap among the contending 
nations on the crucial point at issue between West and East— the quan- 
tity and quality of international inspection and control that would be 
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required to make sure no clandestine testing occurred underground. 

Throughout 1962, the United States gradually lowered its inspec- 
tion demands. Early in the year, in company with the UK, it accepted 
for the first time the idea of a comprehensive test ban policed by the 
purely international control system envisaged by the Geneva Conference 
of Experts. The system contemplated by the Geneva Conference of Ex- 
perts in 1958 included 180 international control stations, 170 of them 
on land, 10 on ships at sea, and including 24 in North America and 42 
in Europe and Asia. The Experts believed the system could accurately 
identify all but 20 to 100 earthquakes each year; these might be sus- 
pected as nuclear explosions and were to be subject to on-site in- 
spection. Previously the US had doubted the efficacy of that system 
and had proposed, successively, the exclusion of all underground tests 
from a treaty controlled by the Experts* system, and, later, the ex- 
clusion of all tests of weapons smaller than the bomb used at Hiroshima. 
(See Story of Disarmament, pages 31-37) 


£h£er tfo “6(kc£ bmC 


In August, 1962, the US, again with the UK, modified its position 
on the composition of a control system, indicating it would agree to a 
system which, while having important international aspects, including 
international supervision, would nevertheless make greater use of ex- 
isting national detection systems. In addition, the US and UK agreed 
that all types of control stations -- whether part of the existing 
national systems or newly built to international specification — 
could be manned by nationals of the country in which they were located. 
International observers, however, would have the right to be attached 
to the posts. Purely international control stations could still be 
built, if all powers agreed upon the necessity. 



By the end of the year, US thinking on acceptable control methods 
underwent a new change. The US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
was preparing (according to newspaper accounts) a new draft treaty re- 
flecting the view that national detection systems, nationally manned, 
would be adequate — if combined with a certain number of automatic 
recording devices, now popularly referred to as "black boxes," located 
in the territory of the nuclear powers and adjacent countries — to 
guard against violations of a test-ban treaty. 


Just how much international supervision of the national systems 
would be deemed necessary by the US awaited an official version of the 
new position. It was expected that the Americans also would offer the 
USSR a treaty commitment against the use of international personnel 
for espionage. 





The US and UK continued to insist upon the necessity, irrespect- 
ive of the control system utilized, of international on-site inspect- 
ion to supplement distant instrument detection of underground seismic 
events. In the Anglo-American view, adequate assurance against the 
confusion of natural earthquakes with underground nuclear explosions 
was impossible without some amount of on-site inspection. The number 
of proposed inspections, however, was reduced considerably, from the 
maximum of 20 (in early 1962) to a maximum of 7 (in early 1963 ). 

The US explained that the steady decline in its inspection and 
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control demands grew out of the observations and data collected from 
"Project Vela," an American research project designed to ijnprove the 
methods of distinguishing earthquakes from underground nuclear explo- 
sions (see Story of Disarmament, page 3^-35) > which was pursued with 
intensity following the -resumption of US underground testing in Sep- 
tember, 1961 . 


oppostiicyLto msfcctwn^ 


The USSR, for its part, disputed the contention that interna- 
tional on-site inspection was a necessity. Science, in its view, al- 
ready made it possible to detect all underground testing. Western 
insistence upon on-site inspection, the Soviets claimed, was a poli- 
tical demand, designed at best to prevent agreement on a test ban 
treaty, and at worst to facilitate Western espionage against the 
Soviet state. 


In keeping with these views, the USSR insisted, from November, 
I 96 I, to late 1962, that, since all underground testing was being 
effectively monitored by existing national detection systems, there 
was no obstacle to an immediate treaty relying exclusively upon these 
systems for control of violations. This was a reversion to the po- 
sition on controls which the USSR held between 1955 and 1957. But 
like the US, the USSR has gone through a series of changes on the 
matter of controlling a test -ban treaty. Between 1958 and November, 
196l, the USSR supported the 180-station international control sys- 
tem devised by the Geneva Experts. During this period, it had also 
agreed to the idea of three annual international on-site inspections 
to supplement the detection work of the control stations, albeit 
with the reservation that the inspections were a political, rather 
than a scientific, concession . 

Finally, in late 1962 , the US and USSR moved toward a compro- 
mise, spurred on by the steady efforts at compromise of the neutral 
nations participating in the 18-Nation Disarmament Conference. These 
nations -- Brazil, Burma, Ethiopia, India, Mexico, Nigeria, Sweden, 
and the United Arab Republic, plus at times Canada — were not of- 
ficially participants in the Test-Ban Subcommittee. They were, how- 
ever, keenly interested spectators. By skillfully using the machinery 
of the Conference, which permitted discussion of any topic at regular 
informal sessions of the full committee, they gradually added both 
their voices and influence toward the goal of resolving the East-West 
deadlock on terms of a test-ban treaty. 

In December, 1962 , the Soviet government officially announced 
that it was again ready to support the principle of international on- 
site inspection, provided (a) the number of inspections was limited 
to two or three a year, and (b) adequate precautions were taken to 
prevent the use of such inspections for espionage. 

As a quid pro quo for its acceptance once again of the principle 
of international on-site inspection, the USSR demanded that the US 
agree to the installation and use of "black boxes" on the territory of 
nuclear powers as the only international element of a test-ban control 
system. In other respects, the control system the Soviets proposed 
would be based on national detection stations already in place. 
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Wderv ife matter now stands 

It was this type of system which the US appeared ready to accept 
in early 1963. The US, however, has continued to insist upon at least 
seven annual on-site inspections, and there is as yet no agreement 
with the Soviet Union on the make-up of the inspection teams, the 
number of "black bloxes" to be installed on American, Soviet and UK 
territory, or the method of supervising and collecting data from these 
devices. In fact, the US apparently will insist that the methods of 
control must be agreed upon before — or at least simultaneous with — 
negotiation of agreements on the number of inspections and the number 
of black boxes. 


Despite the remaining diffi exalt ies, negotiation has brought the 
parties in 1962 and early 1963 to within reach of an agreement upon 
the techniques and methods of implementing a test ban treaty. The 
question which looms largest of all is whether both principals will 
ultimately conclude that considerations of "strategy" or national 
politics shall not be permitted to bar the way. 


March 15 , 1963 
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